








up by the t writer, he deems it-will not be uninterest- 
ing to set forth the steps of a eens een, ae 
many others in the last century, found in India the wealth of 


Golconda and an ear! ve. 
It appears that about the age of teen the mind of our 





Daniel ha obtained his dismissal from the regiment, set 
sail on the of June, 1728, his kind friend supplying his 
outfit. But the voyage was not to be without disaster; when 

the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. Kalb became serious) 
ill, and it was soon apparent that death was near at hand. 
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hero was much excited by a conv: m which was held one| He drew up a will, recomm his young protégé to his 
eg evening at his father’s house in the little village of Chézales, wits, <0 a stinhin ati omny if his conduct proved re- 
Was made 
788 q had 


plaints were made gs to the superiority which this gentleman 
assumed over the family of the Mo; hee, which, on they said, 
had been as well known in former days for its opulence as for 
its ancient descent, According to deeds which existed in 
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into her house as a son; her husband’s affairs were put into 
his hands to wind up, and an anmgement was soon formed 
between himself Mademoiselle alb, who wasa fair young 
girl of seventeen. But these brilliant hopes were again to be 
clouded ; ae suitors poisoned the widow's mind 
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hop gested that their nobility was so ancient that it was worn out, the and 
alat. and that the title to it would be found some day in a corner ageon, where he .was fed on rice 
nder the house. To this M. Moginié replied, that he fully expected | and water for eight days. When brought before thé general, 
imes it; a dying command had been left with each generation naver | his enemies accused him of every crime, but his own unvar- 
sten- to sell the house; that all the family had displayed a taste for | nished story made the judge exclaim : “ There must have been 
) Cat the gentlemanly profession of arms, and had nothing to re- 


great injustice here.” One of the council, Mr. Masters, touched 
with pity, took him home, and having no children, offered to 
adopt him; but here again the natural heir of bis penpeala 
stepped a persuaded the governor to send four negro slaves, 
who seized, gagged, and bound him hand and foot ; he presently 





proach themselves for in their conduct. Witha full of 
wine, nobility, titles, and hidden treasures, Daniel retired to 
rest ; nor was it surprising that he should dream of a treasure 
hidden in the wall of the granary. Awaking his brother, he 
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luce. Literature. told him of the vision, whea it seemed that he also had had | felt himself placed in a boat, which he rowed to a distance, 
Oil, pr the same revelation. After waiting impatiently for daylight, | €xpecting every moment to ‘be thrown into the sea. But a 
ents, Sige Can and their father’s departure for market, they seized a | Vessel was soon hailed ; and when nié had been lifted in, 
80 For the “ Albion, hammer, and sounded the wall at a place where there was a| and his bandages removed, he found with the captain 
any EN ATTENDANT. black stone. It gave way, and being drawn from its place, a| Who liad brought him from Europe. The former, seeing his 
great cast-iron box was discovered at the bottom of the hole, Here | anxiety, said: “Do not alarm yourself; my only orders are 
this A velvet silence under foot, was without doubt the wonderful treasure; but to their | to take you away from Batavia; and if you will swear never 
con- And rape’ curtains, blown about disappointment, instead of gold or diamonds, it contained | to return, I will tell you that you have left meng pomens be- 
nth, By winds of frolic, from red hearts nothing but a parchment- covered with strange charac- | hind who feel the + esteem for you. Go seek your 
the Of tossing roses, just without :— ters, which it was impossible for them to decipher. Having | fortune elsewhere; 1 may safely predict that you will assur- 









heard of a M. de Crouzas at Lausanne as the greatest savant 


ay find it. But you aretoo honest a fellow for this country, 
in Europe, the youths profited by their father’s continued | #2 


A lute, a ribbon, and a glove, your fascinating manners make the nephews of rich men 






























































































No. A sweet disorder everywhere, absence, and: walked over to for an interview. It was| tremble. The- general was determined you should go, to 
sub- me expectation, hushing all, z » | granted, and after two hours’ Boon Rares they received this | Save you from the worse fate which sooner or later you would 
em, t a light footstep on the stair. ALUD.” | reply: “I offer you ten crowns for the parchment, which you | have met with at the hands of Mr. Masters’s relatives ; and I 
eipt : will never understand, for I can scarcely do so myself; but so | have assisted in your captivity to deliver myself from a dan- 
ONE DAY. far as I can make it out, it isa written in Arabic | gerous rival in the object of my affections. None.ot as wish 
sued characters, but of a very corrupt kind. At Leyden only will| you any evil ata distance from this country ; and I was desired 
and, BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTT. you find a man able to translate it, and if he cannot, your | give — this purse, containing three hundred piastres, to 
ated I will not tell you when they met ; search throughout Europe will be useless.” which I beg to join one hundred more of my own; the general 
In the limpid days of spring; Strange to say, they never took their father into their con- | ends you the hundred ducats left by the late Mr. Kalb; here 
and Elder boughs were budding yet, fidence; but that night Daniel declared his intention of join- | #re two trunks of clothes which he sent for from Madame 
Oaken boughs looked wintry still, ing a new regiment that was then forming for service in Hol-| Kalb’s, to which she adds a gold chain with her medallion 
at. But primrose and veined violet y t as a remembrance. Nor is this all: Mademoiselle 
In the mossful turf were set, sible in the very limited state of his finances, and so procure | Kalb having heard of all you have suffered on her account, 
an While meeting birds made haste to sing translation of the wonderful document. His father was} gives you this diamond, which she prays you to wear from 
x. . And build with right good-will. delighted with the decision, gave him his benediction and a|oveto her, and as a token of the friendship she will ever feel 
lace crown to help him to Bern, where he was to enrol himself, |for you. You will give me receipts for all these things before 
‘ions I will tell you when they parted; The other brother secretly departed at the same time, intend-| 1 land you at Malacca, where you are to be kept within the 
this When plenteous autumn sheaves were brown. ing to take a situation with some Englishman, and so see the | enclosure of the fort until the European fleet sails, which will 
man Then they parted heavy-hearted ; , world. Having enrolled himself at , Daniel started for | be in about twe months. Come, let us try to drown our sor- 
“= The full rejoicing sun looked down Holland with the money which he received from the agent ; | ows in a few glasses of Madeira wine. 
aha As grand as in the days before ; and at Usrecht, the brother Francis was fortunate enough to| Thus banished, Muginié had no to do but to submit 
a 33 Only they had lost a crown; meet with a Mr. Dillington, who took him into his service, | With the best grace to his hard fate. He found a kind friend 
Only to them those days of yore Pursuing the main object of his journey, Daniel sought out | in the governor of the fortat Malacca, an old French refugee, 
ry. Could come back nevermore. the professor at Leyden, Mr. Us, who glanced over the parch- | Who had been wwenty Oo a captain of artillery in the 
—— ment disdainfally ; but thinking better of it when he was.told | service of the republic of Holland. Although contented with 
ES ‘When shall they meet? I cannot tell, that the bearer had travelled from Switzerland on purpose, to | his lot, he ted that he had not offered his services to the 
Indeed, when they shall meet again see the only man in Europe who, he believed, could decipher | Shah of P and strongly recommended the young man to 
BK, Except some day in paradise : , it, took out his spectacles, and gave ithalf an hour’s attention. | seek his fortune there, offering to teach him the scieace of 
For this they wait, one waits in pain. He then said: “ This is a fable in the Arabicstyle, but it is not | fortification, and the evolutions of an army, so that he would 
Beyond the sea of death love lies in the Arabic language. Go to Amsterdam, and seek out Mr. | appear a3 a good officer to the unskilled eyes of Persian troops. 
vise Forever, yesterday, Kalb on the Reis-graat, formerly commandant of Malacca, and | Accepting the advice, the tutor and the pupil spent. hours to- 


gether studying Vauban, with all the merits.of the angle and 
the aquare, trenches, fascines, and gabions; so that the latter 
felt himself tolerably well prepared when the fleet set sail for 
the purchase of silks at Gomrom, in Persia, on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1729.. In two months, such was the rapidity of their na- 
vigation in those days, the desired spot was reached; and at 





to-day ; 
a shall ask them, “ Is it weil?” 


member of the council of Batavia; he is the only man who, 
they shall answer “ Yea.” 


as far as I know, herd ps you any information.” 
The reception Mr. Kalb gave him was most favour- 
A MANCE roped rigs A had he rs cp - the a than he — “ This 
: itten in one e ects of the Mala: anguage or 
Bary “oop Seg . a — A RWISS BOY. fol-| Primitive Indian. I will translate it for you with pleasure, if 
a on journal, dated the 18th October 1750, the fol- you will leave it with me for a few days.” Four or five days | the sound of the cannon the factors of the Company’ came on 
lowing ag wong’ | advertisement may be seen, signed by | after, Daniel once more presented himself, and the servant | board to announce that there were no silks, as the Afghans 
yery- Colonel du Perron, in the service of the Mogul : came to meet him with the most ceremonious politeness. Mr. | had been chased from Ispahan, and withdrawn to Shiraz, pil- 
“This is to inform Francis Moginié, of the canton ot Bern, | Kalb begged him to breakfast with him, and said: “ Is this|laging and massacring rag ee who approached. In spite 
Bad Switzerland, now sup to be in England, that his deceased book yours ?” As he replied in the affirmative, Mr. Kalb wished | Of the captain’s entreaties, Moginié desired to be set on shore, 
elder brother, Daniel Moginié, bore the title of Prince of Di-|to know its history, to which he listened with surprise and|and when he reached it, he kissed the ground, crying: “ It 
don and Indus, was chamberlain and generalissimo to the pleasure. is in this country I will make my fortune, or die in the at- 
Qreat Mogul. He married a rich princess, who died child- | “I cannot doubt the truth of your story,” said he; “ it | tempt.” : » 
less before her husband, and his perty is valued at more | bears the marks of candour. Permit me to acknowlk you The country was in a state of complete anarchy, one heir 
as One of the first gentlemen in the world; the Jews only can | to the throne being deposed when another pretender beceme 
boast a descent more ancient than yours. Your ancestors | stronger than his rival; and the Afghans, who had been the 
were kings before the of the first Cyrus, more than two | powerful party, were now dosing groand thro’ the influence 
thousand years ago. manuscript, which isa ,is | and large army commanded by Kouli Khan. ginié thought | 
well followed up from Amorgines, kingof Saces,to Boghud Am- | it better, as he was so near Shiraz, to offer his services first to 
orgines, son-in-law of Bojas Arsacides, who lived in obscurity | the Algnem, pod change sides when a suitavle opportunity 
on the banks of the Bea during the reign of the calli. occurred. With this idea, he engaged an Afghan escort of 
thro: 




























I will give up to none but Francis Moginié. I can be 

addressed at the Hotel de l’Agneau, at Liege, or at the post- 

office, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, up to April next, where he has 
only to inquire for Colonel du Perron.” 













































































lief The wonderful story reached the ears of the surviving | In the year 928, the Bojacides, who the | twenty-six two camels for his baggage, and bought a fine 
ytain , who was then keeping a little public-house in Lon- | second kings of Persia Darius son of Hystaspes, formed | horse for His arms were of a costly description, and 
have don ; and having written to the co further a ,and dethroned the calif, one of them named Amarxes | had been presented to him by different friends in the East. 
ticulars as to the death of Daniel, which took place in the taking his p His posterity until 1062, when the| The appearance of the escort was much more that of robbers 
and month of May 1749, and wes informed that the em: had | barbarians, who are not otherw’ ignated, overran Persia ;| than soldiers, and pony ecneience happened to arouse 
uisa taken and only give it up on e8 then the phief of your family, which | suspicions of their “y; the horrors of war were visible at | 
pera, the arrival of the | The colonel had to b only | every step, the country was burned up, and covered with de- 
with him the tra belo’ to the deceased, as | speaks caying corpses. In the evening, he was joined by & man 
wn’s his best was too precious, being set tich diamonds; also whom he recognised\as re ae servant in the factory at 
ugh oo. Cnler af the Linn in mansivo gold, welling, abou 8 Gomrom, who rode up to his side. 
ounce and a half, with the clasp, and topaz engraved “These people,” said he, “ have evil designs upon you; they 
gly on three sides with the coat of arms which was upon a parch- have led you away from the road to Shiraz. I shall not be a 
See edangas © Daniel, and whica he had often as- ess Y 
was in the wall of his father’s house in Switzer- 
land. Francis lost no time in starting to mest the colonel at 
mai Lave. the place ep ted ; there he received his. property, 
ited procured Seethets ond bin ove Regiieenel Seuieiines Mark: 
and set out for India. ge Dang cr ge ate sae oe Ba 
English consul, or, as he was then styled, director of the Eng- 
— lish merchants, at Surat, we find that Francis Moginie was 
well received by the Nabob at Agra, was lodged in one of the 
N. handsomest houses at his expense, and a suite of thirty ser- 
Vants appointed to wait upon him. The offer of his brother’s 
haga ag but not feeling himself competent to 
— mary the honour, and Mage Snare The 
amount of a hundred thousand rupees, them, 
0 hen :he was- admitted to an andience, the misiater handed lay down in a circle, but after the lapse of an, hour or two, 
20 a pesttille, eaapaining 0 maneetript, writen in rose without noise. @ did not wait for more, but 
0 Ww en anes intrusted to his care, under mounting in all haste, mie aites ot One, BG Boone, 
Sica lage of five voote te pes so be cant ta ta Hise atfull speed. The Afghans. did not to follow, aad 
a ive - ? 
a hte ad tay edb is with some little molestation fom, ageing soldier, ey 
tencenel fhe edzannntanent © ee ee Here the 
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little difficuity in persuading him to join the much- and 
much-loved Kouli Khan with two hundred ofhis men. “ Ho!” 
when he was brought into his 

Med Mogae, “I lef. Barope to acquire honour in 
“Sir,” replied Moginié, “ pe to acq onour 
the service of the Shah; and for the last four months I have 
been an officer in Shiraz, and done-my duty in commanding 
the artillery ; but when, in the capitu 2, showee your 
esteem for those who assisted in its defence, [ attached myself 
at once to your fortunes, and will live or die worthy of your 
esteem.” 


“Did you construct the new rampart and serve the artil- 
Ak dr eae “Isitin this way that they fortify in 


rampart was made in six days; all Shiraz worked at 
en, women, and children : such a work can have neither 
the beauty nor the solidity of a regular fortificatiun,” was the 
answer. “ But had we time, it might have equalled the work 


T 


_ of Vauban.” 


“T shall wish to send you,” said the general, “ on a special 
mission to Candahar, to give me a report as to the state of the 
citadel. It will not be difficult for you to be introduced, because 
will be ignorant of your defection to our side. Its entire 
reduction is necessary. ‘The rank of Min-bashi, or colonel, 
‘ al be yourson your nun. With 6 iderable appoi 2 
hewengear tpt pdr he found Hamed awaiting him with 
twenty of gold and a confidential slave. Two camels 
were one loaded with provisions, the other with 
of small value; and 
Armenian merchant, Moginié set off to act the part of a sp ; 
taking his faithful companion, ick, with him. No 
sooner had they reached the frontier, than the Afghans fell 
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eens themselves out as emissaries from 
at Shiraz, to Mir-Abi. 


reach it 
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as 


adopting the dress of an | agreed 


, Tobbing their camels, and would have taken their | M 


i, 

t Mogi “Haha howere roght fm sue 
e had, however, e 6 

most valuable of his possessions; and with = ieeiied 
tomauns which Mr. Norpéen held of his, he started, under a 
European disguise, to the court of Candahar, on his way to 
Here he was received as a friend; his former captain 
cone, wen belgtng Se AEt to praptnn the ety kot she Boge 
which they were expecting from Shah, and M és 
Sasees eave. Cased te senna nga the Pane ons; Ww {= 
vengeance was y © Persian at bay 
for eight months, before a town that previously might have 
been taken in a day. The siege was a bloody one; the 
Afg a perfect contempt for death ; to perish or 
conquer was their motto; and every inhabitant knew he shouid 
be put to tpoawors when the place bee Bp poy it 
w was hopeless, Mogi arranged t 

with Udal, the late commander at Shiraz; he his 
thousand tomauns, with two thousand more that 
in Candahar from presents and } of friends who 


were killed, for peonees stones of every variety; and passin 
safely e Persians disguised, they pon Uh the capital 
pire, Delhi, where Mohammed Shah was then 


emperor. 

fhe fate events iven our hero a high Y= of his 
own talents for war, with the ap; ce of a man who 
had made his fortune, he approached thé grandees of the court 
as their equal, and an audience of their ruler. In 
due time this was granted ; and displaying the appointments 
aad orders he had received from Kouli n, he was fortunate 
enough to obtain from the prime a brevet as captain 
over a thousand men. He had not long.to wait for the 
approach of his old master. The Shah, after the fall of 
Candahar, soon gained Cabul, and preparations were made by 
the Mogul for the march of his army, amounting to two hun- 
dred thousand men, but so deficient in discipline that Moginié 
trembled for the result, knowing well the valour and experi- 
ence of the Persian corps. Nor were his fears groundless: 
the battle which soon followed was most disastrous to the 

and they were only saved from utter destruction by 
ae = defence of Moginié and another captain who covered 

t. 

“ You have saved the army,” said the emperor to the former 
on the following day. “I give you the appointments of the 
Omrah Nessur; take his place in the council.” At the same 
time he unbuckled his scimitar from his side, handed it to Mo- 
ginié, and thus invested him with the command of the guards. 
But the unfortunate emperor, trusting himself to an interview 
with the Shah, was treacherously taken prisoner, and the army 
disbanded of its own accord. Five thousand men followed 


F 


Moginié, who awaited further orders encamped near 
Fortunately, the Shah preferred the establishment of his Per- 
sian kingdom to the brilliancy of an uncertain conquest, and 
to liberate the emperor and retire, taking for his booty 
the treasures of the palace at Delhi, leaving behind him no 
trace but the remembrance of his horrible cruelty. The em- 
peror profited by the terrible lessons of adversity ; he desired 
oginié to train the troops under his command ; and the fol- 
lowing year, on the emperor's féte-day, September 24, 1740, 
the European had the pleasure of seeing them reviewed, and 
go through evolution with the greatest precision. He 
was rewarded the title of Omrah of the first rank a 


and 
. | present of four lacs of rupees to support the dignity. The em- 


peror’s. sister cast a favouring glance upon the handsome 
Swiss, and nothing wa cniite but a rank equal to 
a ts arder to obtain the permission to marry. The book 


former ; the descendant of the ancient of a 
country Asia did not appear to him unworthy to his 
brother-in-law. He was appointed governor of the Punjab 
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LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
THE SPENCERS. 


The Spencers, who have now a dukedom, an earldom, 
barony, and who have several peerages, are 
. Who was believed, by ag 
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san tie dacg, to ke been a great grazier 

ho en ve a in War- 
. N He may have Re conn eal 5 en 
orman now represent 
the femaie line by ap heiress of the Stapletons, who 
into the Boscawen ; but he did not claim this 
generations afierw a 
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conspirator. Sir John Spencer married Isabel, one of the 
a and co-heirs of William Graunt, Esq., of Smitter. 
, in Warwickshire, which place he obtained from thig 
, and is as “of” it. Hedied April 14, 
1522, and by his will, made two days previously, he requires 
his executors to “recompense every one that can lawfully 
prove, or will make oath, that he has hurt him in anywise, so 
that they make their claim within two years, though he had 
none in his remembrance; but he would rather charge their 
souls than his own should be in danger.” He enjoined his 
executors to cause ion to be made hereof once g 
month during the after his decease at Warwick, 
Southampton, Coventry, bury, Daventry, and Northamp. 
ton. Sir John, the founder, clearly a man of the true English 
type, with a taste for piety and accumulation, was succeeded 
wy bis son who died in two years, and his grandson, 
ohn, who was Sheriff of Nottinghamshire under Edward VI, 
* a “ but was — = = a 
jer, who gave up even to sheep and cat. 
tle. te left a great femily-- John, who succeeded him in his 
men estates; Thomas, of Claredon or Claverdon, ia 
arwickshire ; iam, of Yarnton, Oxfordshire; Richard, 
of Offiey, Hertfordshire; Edward, who died without issue, 
and six daughters, who married jnto county or lordly families, 
Sir John Spencer,who succeeded to Althorp and Wormleighton, 
was knighted in 1588, and married the hter and heiress 
of Sir Robert Catelyn, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, by 
whom he left a son, Robert, who, at the accession of King 
James, was believed to possess the largest amount of ready 
money of all persons in the papiom, 
He was, therefore, created, without special services, Baron 


had | Spencer, but he seems to have been a most excellent L me 
earn: 


Camden calls him a by 77 4 encourager of virtue an 
ing, and Wilson, in his “ Life of King James,” says ot him, 
. cer (like the old Roman, chosen dictator from his farm) 
made the country a virtuous court, where his fields and flocks 
brought him more calm and happy contentment than the va- 
rious and unstable ions of a court can contribute, 
and when he was called to the senate was more vigilant to 
keep the people’s liberties from being a prey to the encroach- 
ing power of monarchy than his harmless and tender lambs 
from foxes and ravenous creatures.” His “ready money” 
had been made useof by King James at the commencement ot 
his reign, he being sent, in 1608, to. carry the insignia of the 
Garter to the Duke of Wurtemburg, one of the leading Ger- 
man Protestant princes. He was magnificently entertained 
by the Duke, and both the Duke and the ambassador were so 
richly attired, glittering with gold and jewels, that we are 
told they attracted the attention of all the spectators. Spencer 
held no post at Court, and in Parliament he appeared on the 
pular side, and once, in 1621, is said to have come into col- 
ion with the proud Earl of Arundel, the head of the How- 
ards. Happening to appeal to the actions of their ancestors as 
an incentive to the peers to take a free line of action, Arundel 
broke forth, “ My Lord, when these things were doing your 
ancestors were keeping sheep.” = too proud also to 
put forward any spurious descent from an older family, re- 
plied, “When my ancestors were kee sheep (as you say) 
your ancestors were plotting treason.” A violent Sscene en- 


sued, and Arundel, as the , was sent to the Tower, 
¥: his fealt and offering to make satisfac- 


tion was discharged. in the same year, with 32 other 
English petitioned the King against being compelled to 
give of as to fo to bmen who had 


ing on his favourites, and rebuked Lord Spencer especially as 
_ as ra a hv petition. noe Sl me ghar 

’ , Surv = — wile t, daughter 
and co-heir of Sir Francis Willoughby, of Woollaton, in Not- 
tinghamshire, by whom he had four sons and three daughters, 
He was succeeded by his second son, William (the eldest hay- 
4 er without issue), second Lord Spencer, who was created 
a Knight of the Bath along with Prince Charles in 1616, and 
represented the shire of Northampton in the Commons in 
three Parliaments of James I. and the two first of Charles L 
He followed the same popular course in Parliament, and died 
in the 45th year of his age, December 19, 1686. He had mar- 
ried Lady Penelope Wena, Conghees of the Earl of South- 
ampton, who survived him 9 years. He had by her 
six sons and seven daughters. The second son, Robert, was 
made Viscount Teviot, in Scotland, by James IL, in 1686, but 
left no children, 

Henry, the eldest son, third Lord Spencer, was born in No- 
vember, 1620, and educated at en Coll Oxford. 
When he was only nineteen his (his mother and the 

of wer ey be prey him to Lady Dorothy Sidney, 
daughter of Robert, Earl of Leicester, and sister of Algernon 
Sidney, the Saccharissa of Waller’s poems, and he went after 
his weddin; along with his father-in-law on his embassy to 
and retarned to England in October, 1641, in the very 

the Parliamen' struggle, and took his seat imme 
in the House of oung Spencer side 
with the party of Pym, and adhered to them actively until the 
complete breach with the King, and really in his heart to the 
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end of his days. But he had an overstrained idea of the guilt 
of To arms against the oo ae 
he not to fight on one side or the other lest he sh 





8rd 

Cope family. Here he began the structure ofjcontinue here an hour. The discontent that I and many 
a fie mansion” where he resided in some state | honest men receive daily is beyond expression.” On the 8th 
with a household of sixty persons. Two years after kin, BO, Os ee the romantic devotiun of the 
his .Wormleighton purchase, he bought from the sobiomas by 1 him to the title of Earl of Sunder- 

henip he sues of Alnor, in Haemeucadiics, He was at the siege of Gloucester, which he to 

which the seat of his successors, and in the | his wife to be a great mistake in tactics, as they t to have 
me gor anit oe hithorp, from Thomas Woes puaened ce LOTy kdeed thekr dnopeses ont ton tees of ote 
Ville, Marquis of Dorset With this nobleman in the same|nianism. When the siege was raised there, he obtained leave 

he ‘some lands at Bosworth, in Leicestershire, | to go for 8 or two to Oxford, where the Earl of Leicester 
or the meaner ba eg an Northamptonshire, and pur-j was . by the King’s commands from going to 
chased from him mance of Wke-hamon, in the same | his - in Ireland, and doing but await 
county, which the Spencers sold in 1716. He acquired other | the 's pleasure. From Oxford Sunderland his 
estates in the midiand counties, rebuilt,the churches of Worm- | wife only four before the first battle of Newbory. 
en, ne ne teen ie on “ Since I came here I have seen no creature but your father 

contains many bequests to the He was/| and my uncle ], 80 that I am altogether ignorant 
knighted and became guardian to the of the fa-| of the of this i take the best care I can about 
mily—the grandchildren of King Richard’s the | my affairs. I am afraid I shall not be able to 
younger Sir Richard, who cucceeded ultimately to the Catesby | you a better house, thinking me mad for 
estates at Ashby and elsewhere, married | about it. Pray bless Poppet [his little daughter) for me, 
youngest of Sir John and by him was the | tell her that I would have be as, et Oat epee 
great-grandmother of Robert the Ganpowder Plot found it uncivil to return an answer toa lady is 
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another character than her own, which I am not learned 
enough to do.” In four days from the date of this de (Sept 
$0, 1845) 


, Sunderland fell in a cavalry charge at Newbui 
body was carried to mn and there buried. The Earl of 


Leicester wrote to his widowed daughter to condole with her | W 


onthe event. “I know,” he says, “you lived happily, and 
go a8 nobody but yourself could measure the contentment of 
it. I rejoiced at it, and did thank God for makigg me one of 
the means to procure it for you.” He left a son, Robert, and 
a daughter, Dorothy,—the “ Poppet” of his letter—on whom 
he settled £10,000 as her marriage portion, and who became 
the wife of Sir George Savile, afterwards Marquis of Halifax. 
Lady Sunderland lived for some years in retirement, giving 
shelter at her house, it is said, to the distressed Anglican cl 
during the civil contest. In’1652 she marriec, secondly, 
Robert Smythe, son and heir of Sir John Smythe, a Kentish 
knight, first cousin of the first Viscount Strangford. Lad 
Senderiand survived | Mee Feng oe also, and an in 
1684. Her great-grandson from this second marriage, Sir Sid- 
Smythe, became Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
”ritherto the character of the Spencers has exhibited high 
moral qualities and abilities of a very respectable but not the 
highest grade. They were now to lose in moral character 
what they gained in intellectual calibre. Robert Spencer, se- 
cond Earl of Sunderland, the only son of the high-spirited 
youth who fell at Newbury, p the early part of his life 
foreign travel, according to the customary practice at that 
period, and attracted, after his return to England, the notice 
of those high in power by the precocity of his talents and his 
keen appreciation of men and manners. In 1671 he was se- 
lected by the King to go as an ambassador extraordinary to 
Spein, and in the succeeding year he was sent to Paris in the 
same Capacity, and as one of the commissioners who pro- 
ceeded to Cologne with the view of negotiating a general Eu- 
ropean peace. In 1678, when Ralph Montagu was recalled 
from the French Embassy, Sunderland took his place, and 
only left this post to enter the English Cabinet, after the fall 
of Danby, as Secretary of State. Here he was at first asso- 
ciated with Oapel, Earl of Essex, his brother-in-law, Saville, 


then Viscount Halifax, and Sir William Temple. After the|T 


—— of Essex and the withdrawal of Temple, Sunder- 
land and Halifax continued, though hating each other, and 
anxious for an opportunity of escaping from their companion- 
ship. The Exclusion Bill was at first op by Sunder- 
land; but when the debates came on he deserted the King 
and spoke and voted in its favour. The struggle which en- 
sued is well known. When it had terminated in the discom- 
fiture of the Whigs, Sunderland was dismissed by the King, as 
the punishment of his apostacy. His political character is de- 
scribed in a few words by Masestay, by saying that he was 
quick-sighted but not far-sighted. He been brought up 
in the daugerous school of diplomacy, and while he had a 
shrewd and keen perception of men and events immediately 
before his eyes, he looked at every passing event simply with 
reference to these, and forgot that there was a world without 
which might be regulated by very different impulses from 
such nice personal considerations. His powers of personal 
fascination were nearly unrivalled, and in private society he 
captivated or influenced nearly every one he encountered. 
But in Parliament he was a silent member, and he never aj 
preciated the nature or importance of popular oe is 
principles, religious and moral, were of the lowest kind. He 
held in his youth, and for some time ostentatiously ied, 
the doctrines of republicanism. But he kept them quite 

from the world of men, with whom he was willing to deal on 
whatever basis best suited his own personal interests. Ma- 
caulay pronounces that his leading impulses were the greed of 
power and wealth and the fear of persona! danger, and asserts 
What by the operation of these two impulses all his vagaries 
may be explained. His religious principles were as vague as 
his political. He defended atheism to the French envoy, 


while he adopted in turn either Protestantism or Catholicism |-i 


as each seemed most advantageous to his interests. He had 
great administrative power in all the details and subordinate 
arrangements of government, and much tact and adroitnessin 
the management of individ and special and ascertained 
situations. But he was continually discomfited by the greater 
events of the age, and with difficulty escaped from utter ruin 
by the exercise of a remarkable ingenuity when the crisis be- 
came apparent. He was neither addicted to women nor 
wine, biit he was an inveterate bler, and even if his na- 
tural disposition had not led in that direction, the encum- 
brances on his estates which ensued from this habit would 
have driven him to acquiring money in any ble way, 
without shame or scruple. He had no views of any kind to 
stand in his way, as was the case with Danby, and his only 
drawback to action was an almost morbid fear of personal 
consequences to himself. His great patron at this time was 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, and with her assistance, and the 


= s course, he entered into secret communications with 
able as his course itself. is wife, a hop eed of George 
Digby, second Earl of Bristol, the Lord Digby of the Civil 
ars—and a woman with many of the ties of the 
father—at once a devoted attendant on Protestant io 
— and a busy intriguer both in love and politics, had 
ormed a love with her h d’s relative Henry Sidney, and 
through her letters to him Sunderland conveyed his sentiments 
to William. They were favourabiy received, and Sunderland, 
in the interval between August and October, 1688, durin, 
which the correspondence went on, contrived to do essen 
service to the cause of William by es, through his 
influence in the French Embassy, a French army from invad- 
ing Holland and a French fleet from covering the shores of 
England. One of Lady Sunderland’s letters, however, fell 


ly | into the hands of James, and Sunderland never recovered this 


shock to the King’s confidence in him. He carried matters 
with a brazen front, and for the moment gene the King 
of his innocence ; but fresh rumours of his treachery under- 
mined his position, and in October he was dismissed from 
his office while petitioning Mary of Modena to take his part. 
n the confusion of the ensuing revolution be disappeared. 
He fled to Rotterdam, where he was arrested and thrown into 
rison by the m tes, until released by an order of Wil- 
iam’s. Thence he repaired to Amsterdam, whence he re- 
canted his Roman Catholicism, and published a defence of his 
conduct, professing to have been always in favour of 
constitutional principles. He also studiously attended 
the Dutch Protestant Church. He was excluded by 
name from the Act of Oblivion, but the 
dissolution of the Convention Parliament in 1690 ventur- 
ed over to England, and had an interview with King 
William. He then retired for the time to his country house; 
but in the spring of 1691 re-appeared in London at the draw- 


raciously received by the King. He seems to have succeeded 
n fascinating William completely, and the King for the rest 
of his political life had constant reference to him for advice. 
his is a great tribute to his abilities, — it produced great 
scandal at the time, and was one of the charges brought 
against King William’s character. Sunderland to 
skulk down to the House of Lords on the occasion of a formal 
prorogation, and took the oaths and his seat; but he did not 
appear again as a regular attendant in Parliament till 1692. 
In 1693 he took a house at Whitehall, was habitually con- 
sulted by the King, and by his advice William in that year 
called the Whigs to his counsels. His eldest surviving son, 
Charles, Lord Spencer, was now taking a position in political 
life in that party, and Sunderland had made up his mind to 
act with them as the less hostile of the two parties to himself 
eee. Still the Whig leaders distrusted him, and the 

hig rank and file hated him as a Romanist apostate. In 
1695 he was the main instrument in bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between the King and the Princess Anne, who, since 
the death of the Queen, bad been more disposed to reconcilia- 
tion as the way was paved to her own succession. In the 
same year William paid Sunderland a visit at Althorp, on oc- 
casion of a Royal progress which he was’ making. “ All 
Northamptonshire,” says Macaulay, “crowded to kiss the 
Royal hand in that fine gallery, which had been embellished 


aller; and the Earl tried to conciliate his neigh 
feasting them at eight tables, all blazing with plate.” Sunder- 
land had, during this period of restored favour, been, on the 
whole, faithful to William, though he had made one or two 
faint overtures to St. Germain’s, very up 
His assistance to the Government had also been very consi- 
derable, as even his enemies admit that affairs went on much 
more successfally after he attained this position. But he had 
the folly, in 1697, to accept the office of Lord Chamberlain, 


bours by 


-instead of contenting himself with ruling the country with- 
out an office. Immediately all his enemies attacked him, 
Whigs, Tories, and Jacobites, in one unanimous cry of repro- 
bation. His Whig coll: did not pretend to sup him, 
and one of them described him as a fireship, more wy omer 
to his friends than his foes. Nothing could appease the 

and distrust of politicians, and the whole nation echoed the 
cry. The King stood firmly by him, and his friends tried to 
persuade him to stand firm; but a threatened address of the 
Commons to the King to remove him from the Royal counsels 
for ever frightened him so much that he insisted on resigning, 
and retired in the most hurried way iato private life, from 
which he never n emerged, dying at Althorp, tember 
28, 1702, leaving behind him the reputation of an evil Ahito- 
phel. 


_—o—_——_—— 


DANGEROUS DRESSES. 


of Orange. The agency he chose was as disreput- | ill 


ously received. | boot 


Isabelle of Bavaria, his wicked consort, was not the sort of 
woman to trouble herself about other le’s sorrows. King 
and people might go their way, be as as pleased, or 


e 


as wretched, provided she might be left to enjoy herself. 
for her lord and master, she was willing to resign him to the 
blandishments of a “ petite reine” and to seek compensation 
elsewhere. As for the people, she could not afford to bother 
herself about such canaille What she did care for was her 
own will. 

On a certain occasion she had a very fair excuse for extra- 
vagance, and ret herself to make the most of the op ty. 
Am was to be celebrated between one of her ladies and 
a gentleman of the court. The lady was one of her own Ba- 
varians, and of course as favourite. Noone could blame 
her for being a little extravagant in honour of such an 
and eer she laid herself out to entertain on an un’ 

Tn oe ‘the popular taste demanded large doses of the 

n those days the te an arge 

grotesque. Religious processions were half caricature, . 
their sclemn pomps of welcome to sovereign princes presented 
features that to us seem sufficiently inadmissible. 
each age has its code of toleration and appreciation. Such 
was the prescription of that age, and the Queen was not 
likely to be before the times in such matters. Accordingly 
she felt that her arrangbments would be incomplete if they 
were to be simply matter of fact incharacter. She must have 
some burleaque, some practical joke, or the whole thing would 
be a failure. This was good asa standing rule; but on this 
icular occasion there were special reasons for being riot- 
ous, ‘tor the bride was a widow, and a widow's marriage is a 
fair opportunity for a charivari all the world over. 

The matter was emphatically settled, when some one hit on 
the happy suggestion that nothing would be more likely to 


ing-room, to the astonishment of every one, and was most’| amuse the King. He, poor man, was then in the enjo 


of a lucid interval, and therefore susceptible of the influences 
of merriment. An extravagant frolic, by calling into play 
the full force of his powers of laughter, t serve to d 
the dark humours that constituted his melancholy, and so 
perhaps work in him a radical cure. The physicians backed 
this notion, and of course thenceforth there remained for the 
courtiers nothing but a rivalry of suggestion, and of proffered 
service. 
The original hint was improved on by somebody élse, who 
voted that the King himself should take part in the mum \ 
whatever it might be. This would not only benefit the Kings 
health, and give éclat to the performance, but was an 
ment that might in the sequel prove highly convenient to all 

arties concerned. The royal complicity would cover all 

dividual responsibility as to any assaults and batteries that 
might fall out in the high tide of merriment, and that might, 
per se, be voted a little too bad. 
“ And what,” said the Queen, “sha!l our extravaganza be, 
and who will broach the subject to his majesty ?” 

“ J,” said the Sire de Guisay, ‘am the man for your need. 
I have devised a masque, that, when you see it, will make 
you laugh till you crys and the King will not say me nay 
when I ask him to join in any revel.” 

A bad man was this Sire de Guisay, and despised by all the 
wisdom of the land, on account of debaucheries and evil 


— pencil of Vandyke and made classical by the muse of|example. He was cruel and oppressive to his inferiors, that 


to the whole population of his native land, except his fellow 
ssantens Weare told that he delighted in brui and beat- 
ing with sticks and whips all who came within 
treating them like dogs, and trampling them under foot with 
and spur. He would insult their lamen and bid 
them “ howl away like dogs as they were.” Still passed 
for. a fine young and wasa great friend of the 
King’s, and any proposition emanating from him would be 
likely to be followed. What he did propose was that the 
King and a certain number of the young lords should oiiealy 
themselves as wild men of the. woods, and burst in su 
on the assembled dancers. E y would fly from them, 
right and left; and in the space 
form a ballet to be composed for them 
— ae the ladies back; when they t 

ump in amo: m, and a8 savages, more especially as 
ae ble. might have fine fun with them. This was to 
be followed by a row with the men, which would give them 
the opportunity of winding up by breaking a few heads with 
their clubs. They were to catch hold of any one they pleased, 
and to climb and jump without restriction. 

The King took to the notion at once, reserving only one 
—_ The Queen must be got out of the way; as of course 

er person was sacred, and the very cream of this jest was 
that hands were to be kept off no one. The Sire de Guisay 
applauded the royal ty, and further suggested that the 
Dukes of Deeedy an Berri, the uncles of the King, and the 


power, 


necessity for his versatile talents which was daily felt, the co-} The time of year is on us again when crinoline will be | guardians of the realm, should be got out of the wey-also, as 
Operation of Lawrence Hyde, better known as “ Rochester,” | coming into dangerous proximity to ball-room fires. Fain respectable marplots. 
the younger son of the Chancellor Clarendon, who was now | would we suggest thoughts of caution to our matrons and} The King undertook that 80 it should be; and gave her 
rising into power, Sunderland was recalled to his office in| maidens; but experience has made us sceptical touching the | majesty to understand that the plan which they were con- 
January, 1682, and held it for the remainder of the reign of efficacy of good advice, eae it be said ?—when | cocting for the was such as to demand her 
Charles. Nor was he dismissed at the accession of James. He | the jents are ladies. On this matter we have|absence at the moment of execution. She knew, of course, 
Managed to i himself with the new King, though he large 'y catechised our fair friends, and have not yet fovnd one | what was in agitation, and to withdraw 
had voted for his exclusion from the in the same | to have been practically influenced by the advice given in the| at a signal. two Dukes were not less com- 
ear succeeded Halifax as President of the Council, retainiag | public papers. plaisant. They took in good part their nepbew’s exp 3 
Secretaryship of State, From this time dtried in| Sydney Smith had great faith in the force of an illustrious | and in truth were not to partici; in the 
possible way to secure his continuance in power by|example. He thought the moral lesson involved in the sacri- | boisterous o of the de 8. Paul. ae 
lending himself to all the King’s wishes, He willi ly joi fice of a Bishop or a Lord occasionally , in order to} scarcely considered that was to leave the King and 
in all his il measures, sat on the Commission , | keep alive our interest in the maintenance of the general se- | boon companions to riot without ! 
attended the ing publicly at mass in Palace, and at Jast cute. And no doubt there is a great deal of truth in this} The question of costume presented some 
an 
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snd when hefound that he was powerless in arrggting the 


the doctrines of the ' notion. 
es ee eee from the incau- 
tious use of inflammable garments, may have effect where mere 
advice would fail. There is a of the kind which we 
jout this realm 
to a 
king; and all because they trifled with just the kind of risk 
ac- 
material in question was of another kind ; but this makes 
cat nee pent tga coed ee 
is that of investing 8 with trappings w being 
a as not to easily shaken 


should like to afficher in every boudoir thro 
—a story of death among courtiers, and deadly peril 


pra tetete rity then: incautious use crinoline. The 





ws or the programme could not 

‘ow, wild men of the woods could not be supposed to make 
elaborate toilettes, and yet, as his maj°sty observed, they must 
be clothed with something. 

The Sire de Guisay took the dilemma by the horns. He 
devised a dress which should be complete as a co and 
peak, pase muster by torcblight. Is was much like what 

to muster was m' w 
PS 





hly inflammable, and so assumed is worn by the figurantes -vivants—a t investi- 
must, in case of their ignitia , cause the torture and death ere aloding Bor bin to the limbs ; with this 4 
of the wearer; at g to all reasonable expecta-| that it was Reha. infanmelie The wild men 
tion. must be covered with . Aoooediogly, the -fitting 
Poor Charles VI. of France is our hero, that unfortunate parciets ware 80 teers ae flax have 
monarch whose reign was one scene of wrong and violence, | been secured by needle and thread, but they luti- 
Wy Deeiinans 06 the county nk sitoey to Repeeein Sianeh nation to the surface. So the linen dresses were pom in 
men, however, of old always persisted in loving on 5 resin, and smeared with resin, ua semes. pl. over me 
they possibly could get the chance. In the exaltation of till they were to a condition in which 
loyalty they were especially a to ger pen ee pends Rape se wba E Be ngs oa’ piper fire fall upon 
‘Providenee to bereave who them. 
poo a nly at lucid iotervals.” ‘He was not to| . The maskers were six in number, including the King, and 
be for the general confusion, and for his sake it was| De . Atthe set time they themselves, 
that they took ell patiently. Their very became Voy pony al sreans One of Sir Evan 
the gliment of devotion, must the King some misgiving as to the dangerous nature of the 
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river, from Montreal Eastward. lying and 
ope karen gat “ees a 
firm foothold. The 
the home instinct of his 


ved—unrecking another world beyond his nar- 
and another and a loitier chime 
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that moment when 
removed, the Duke of 





Augourd huy Moy le Roy—and another 
Louis de Buade, Comte de Frontenac. We 


All day long you ride along a flat lan 
river, on the other and far away the hills. 
the main road, a front of three acres bya depth of thirty. By 
this means the houses are at almost regular distances, and an 

communication is secured in winter. The concession 
run at right angles to the main highway, and are so called 
from every traveller conceding that he never experienced such 
roads before. They are like the vulgar idea of Jordan, very 
roads to travel. The houses are very frequently em- 
bowered in trees, the trunks of which are 
washed. This 
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commencing, 
ing the name of 
old different 


d,on one hand the 
The farms front on 


‘obably white- 
charm of the scene, as a 


are usually stone and mortar, great square old 
te flourished in a slate over the doorway— 
1739. I remember upon 


. 


ar, the nation will rise w 
down the old sword, show that the 
eins, and will flow without a murmur for the fatherland, 
May the day be far from us, and give us Peace in our 


I cannot say that morally or physically they are a hand. 
some people. The men are under the medium height, but 
iry, enduring fellows. The women have beautiful eyes—ang 
es the reverse. They are fair at sixteen, and changed at 
six and twenty. “ Changed” means a good deal sometimes; and 
significance. 

Among them I have passed many 
A cheerful, inoffensive, hospitable race, they 
their invariable courtesy, the un- 


trifle, the unembar. 
the charms of the afore. 


Such are the habitants. 


complaining toil they will undergo for 
rassed hospitality of their Clergy, and 
, | said Clergy’s house-keepers. 

The destiny of the people is accomplished, and 
rated into the Anglo-Saxon race. Nor 
6 option is Confederation or Annexation 
—the result in either case is identical. The fields have been 
worn out; the blood has been too freely “ bred in.” A new 
iving out myriads of white sails to the 
wind, and making inoumerable fields bright with harvest, and 
hae agus tanag ion of a dream I flung but feebly out into 


Then shall our fields be blesséd with the corn ; 
in glory on the hills ; 
ite with sails ; and every where 
The wheels of Progress roll on gl rails 
And Science, shod with lightning, streteh 
Into the lessening redness of the West, 
Till all our hills be musical with Sabbath, 
on a hundred hills, 
One dear speech spo: bya = tribes, 
reigning in a my: earts, 
the blessed land 
From streams of sunrise to the sunset sea, 
Union and Liberty and leyal Peace.* 


The higher ranks are composed of a different class of men 
Merchants, lawyers, nae politicians, the 


ment. From this society emanates a powerful influence for 
We, the English speaking element, A. 
among many of the professed literati there are firm friendehina 
and a growing determination to com 
intimately the two languages and 

that thence may result mutual knowledge and mutual 


t 
In the heart of this country sits Three Rivers, like—to use 
simile—a pre-Adamite toad in a block of marble. 
of the lake once, I suspect, covered the fertile 
stretch which is now its Baniiew. Several table lands come 
behind which 
the flank of 


one Laviolette at a very early 

f ago, mass was chanted in its 

the vTrines ees — Thena ~— was built to 

who & previously undisputed sway, 

fought with each other in a manner erasing the z 

civilization. Indeed, in d 
the river, the workmen 


tramped, years ago, and the 
history trouble not the town. 
There are in it man 


and 
the capital of the ecclesiastical 
uary to all the city. It is however too large for practical 
ding, with 
lights stream, rich with painted gl a gotion with 
ass an iD 
molecules, athwart the dusk and solesan 
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are men who have 
t therefrom, refine- 


more effectually and 
eir native productions, 


highest 
= wae on Sng ee of 
eletons, and toma- 
hawks, sufficient to create a mysterious plot for a novel or a 
private museum. ‘There still remain the 


and the Pa- 
omy ta ae Champ de Mars and the Bow ; 
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toma- 
uietus, and ten feet of turf fora 
where the sentinel 
ughts of its birth and its early 


y old buildings and stately—a few 
The new Cathedral—for 
see—will in case of war 
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leave the sand for the oasis where the fountain springs and|induced the Parliament of 1772 to pass the bill, does not in | poor would plunder the rich, and civilization would or 
the bird :—to-morrow is the march and the desert. So I | the least absolve us from considering it as if it were fresh and | order and pro; would be saved by a strong gov- 
love these in the city; and inthe pleasant eventide| new. There is no prescription that runs in favour either of | ernment and liberty would perish. 
gladden when I see, as the gate opens, a white hand of wel- opted « waves ned we must account the Ro: *“ You may think that r country enjcysan exemption 
come waved from the door, anda light form, with glossy hair | Act to be both right in itself and expedient at this day re | from these evils. I will kly own to you that I am ofa 
over which is tossed a white kerchiet, boundiug down the | we can be justified in either enforcing or maintaining it. So} very different opinion. . Your fate I ve to be certain, 
steps of the portiére—as she has just done now. far, indeed, is it from coming down to us with any weight of | though it is deferred by a ph: cause. As long as you 
“ Aur,” | authority in its favour, that we know a motion to limit it to} havé a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied , your 





THE PRINCESS MARY. 


Gossip, which in this case is at least not scandal, has of late 
mention of the names of an “illustrious lady of 
the Koyal House,” and of a “gallant nobleman.” As the 
names of both have been for months in everybody’s mouth, 
and — ber ee appeared in print, we shall — the 
liberty of discarding the penny-a-liner paraphrasis, and speak 
of the Princess Mary and Viscount Fiood. We do not, in- 
deed, profess to give to our readers any fresh information on 
this interesting topic. Taking the 7imes’ denial of a m 
as authentic, there still remains a thousand ble situations 
in which the affair may stand, and we not presume to 
speculate as to which of them is really true. But it is at least 
certain that the marriage has been desired and intended by the 
‘ies ee concerned, and though, as a general rule, 
ould be impertinent to discuss the nature of the impedi- 
ments which preveat the course of true love from running 
smooth, there is in this instance not merely a reason but an 
m imposed on the public to enter into the delicate 
question. For the impediment is one made by the public, and 
maintained, it is said, for the public benefit. It is neither the 
prohibition of a cruel parent nor of a tyrannical brother. It 
is the operation of an Act of Parliament which Parliament 
t any day repeal, but which, while it remains in force, is 
only ad by the Head of the Royal House. The 
Queen, no doubt, is empowered by the Act to give her sanc- 
tion, to such a as is proposed ; but that sanction is 
plainly intended to be the exception and not the rule, and so 
the Act has been interpreted ever since it was . An 
as another method is, at the same time, provided for taking 
the sense of the nation on the subject, there is some reason in 
the Queen’s refusal to exercise by herself a dispensing power 
which has never been exercised before. So the question, in 
one shape or other, still comes back to the public, and if the 
match of the Princess and the Peer is finally broken off, it 
will be because the public voice insists, or is supposed to insist, 
on that result. The public ought, therefore, to look at the 
matter thoroughly, and decide deliberately on what it thinks 
fit to be done. ‘ 
The Royal Marriages Act, the 12 Geo. III. c. 11, upon 
which this qvestion turns, is very broad and very simple. It 
enacts that no descendant of George IL, male or female (other 
than the issue of princesses marrying into foreign families), 
shall be capable of contracting marriage without the previous 
consent of the Sovereign, signified under the Great , and 
declared in council; and that every marriage without such 
consent shall be null and void, to all intents and 
whatsoever. But there follows a proviso that in case any such 
descendant of George IL, being above the age of twenty-five 
years, shall persist in his or her resolution to contract a mar- 
Tiage dissented from or disapproved of by the Sovereign, then 
he or she may, on giving notice of such intention to the Pri 
Council, contract such 
months after notice given, and 
stand good, unless before the A: gem of the twelve months 
both Houses of Parliament expressly declare their dis- 
approbation of such intended marriage. t may be observed 
im passing that these rules may have some curious effects on 
the status in English law, of not a few foreign princes. The 
exception in favour of the legality of ae without con- 
sent under the first clause, applies only to issue of prin- 
cesses married to foreigners, and it does not extend to 
princes who may reside abroad, even ome they become 
s0V in their own right. It was decided in the Duke of 
8 case, in 1844, that the fact of the marriage being 


abroad does not render it valid,if withoutconsent. So all the hig 


descendants of male members of the House of Hanover will 
be, to the last ——— bastards in the eyes of the English 
law-makers; they are the issue of marriages to which the as- 
sent of the Crown of England has not been duly given under 
the Great Seal. So also Prince Alfred, when he comes to the 
ducal throne of Saxe-Coburg, must still take care that he has 
his marriage duly approved of in England, or his sons and 
daughters will certainly inherit nothing over which English 
courts have controul. These instances are, however, not 
merely curious, they are instructive. T 
able results to which family 
pursues its ob) Geo: 
severance i anover a British aoe nor the estab- 
t of principalities e person of his ‘and- 
children. But if these are instances that w bau boon 
excepted, if foreseen, because of their importance, may it not 
Chae Aga A paneer: by the Princess that her case is 
one that would have been excepted because of ite unimport- 
ance? For it was not for his cousins that George IIL so ur- 
gently desired to legislate. The occasion of the Act was the 
riage of two of his brothers to private ladies,—the Duke of 
Cumberland to Mrs. Horton and the Duke of Gloucester to the 
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the reign of George III. was lost only by a majority of 18, in 
a House debating with locked doors, and in w Charles 
Fox and all the party which was independent of the Court 
were in the minority. And in truth, though we may often be 
able to say that a particular proposed marriage is objectionable, 
and ought to be opposed by all legitimate means, it is a very 
different thing to say that a whole class of saamsingne stpencne 
yet unborn should be made illegal. Have we any right to 
make such a law? Grant that the purity of the Royal ichor 
were ever so important to the community, has the —— 
& right to impose such an ordinance for its preservation ? - 
sacrifice on the altar of one’s country’s good may be very | clines,him to listen with 
noble, but is vicarious sacrifice justifiable? Ifa Royal Prince 
should fix his affections on a subject it might be very grand 
that he should, for the presumed good of the people, turn 
away from the temptation to marry her ; but it is an entirely 
different thing for the poopie to say to him that their advan 

demands that he shall be en rans if we could | but select, of an educated class, of a class which is, and knows 
create a to pattern, this might be allowable, for then we | itself to be,deeply interested in the security of property and 
should endow them with such lofty thoughts that they would | the maintenance of order. Accordingly, the mal-contents are 
esteem it well to be kept from aberration, and forced to con-| firmly, yet gently; constrained. The bad time is got over 
template only the beauties of the German courts. But since,| without robbing the wealthy to relieve the indigent. The 
after all, they are merely men and women, with eyes and | springs of national prosperity soon begin to flow again; work 
affections so human that sometimes English beauty seems - 


is plentiful ; wages rise,and all is tranquillity and cheerful. 
lovelier than German, and the bringing up of a private home | ness. 
more attractive than that of the most ceremonious of courts; 
being, therefore, subject to love even an English girl, is it 
exactly moral and Christian for us to say to them that if they 
love it must only be par amours ; that if they wed, it must be 
with one they love not; and that if they are faithful and true, 
i > There seems to us strong doubt 
whether any such proposition could be maintained before the 
pina N of ey. ree 2 Pes myo eend be = that if 
these Royal persons wow u eir passion they may 
abdicate their station. The Royal Mar Act gives them 
Bo such alternative. Once a descendant of George IL. always 
a descendant of George II. In this country and abroad, in 
the court and the cottage, still the ban st virtuous love 
pursues them. Can apy amount of national advantage 
justify the placing of human creatures in a position so 
terrible ? 

We may, however, well doubt whether the national advan- 
tage can be demonstrated. It is said to be important to pre- 
vent the undue elevation of subjects by an alliance with the 
Crown. But there are already some subjects who count 
themselves in birth superior to the Crown, and some families 
to whom an alliance with the Crown would add no. lustre. 
Yet, granting that it would bestow a distinction, what fol- 
lows Pwill the power ofthe Crown, which has been steadil 
diminishing ever since the Royal Marriages Act was p i 
gain a dangerous accession by marriage with a member of a 
private house? Or, if it will not gain in that way, does any 
one seriously suppose that the private house would nowadays 


labouring population will be more at ease than the 
tion of the old world ; and while that is the case the 
policy may continue to exist without causing 
apy fatal calamity. But the time will come ee ae 
land will be as thickly peopled as Old England. Wages 
be as low, and will fluctuateas much with you as with us. 
You will have your Manchesters and Birminghams; and in 
those Manchesters and Birminghams hun of thousands 
of artisans will assuredly be sometimes out of work. Then the 
institutions will be fairly brought to the test. Distress every- 
where makes the labourer mutinous and discontented, and in- 
eagerness to agitators who tell him that 
it is a monstrous iniquity that one man shall have a million 
while another cannot get a full meal. In bad years there is 
lenty of grumbling here, and sometimes alittle rioting. But 
t matters little, for here the sufferers are not the rulers. The 
power is in'the hands of a class not numerous indeed, 


“T have seen Begiend pass three or four times through such 
critical seasons as I have described. Tbrough such seascns 
the U. 8. will have to pass in the course of the next Pome 
if not of this. How will you pass through them? I hi y 
wish you a good deliverance. But my reason and my wishes 
are at war ; and I cannot help foreboding the worst. It is. quite 
plain that your government will never be able to restrain a 
distressed and discontented majority. For with you the ma- 
jority is the government, and has the rich, who are always 
minority, absolutely at its mercy, The day will come w 

in the State of New York, a multitude of people, none 
whom has had more than half a breakfast, or expects to have 
more than half a dinng, will choose legislature. Is it pos- 
sible to doubt what sort of a legislature wiil be chosen? On 
one side is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested 
rights, strict observance of public faith. On the other is a de- 
m: ranting about the tyranny of usurers, 
and asking why anybody should be permitted te drink cham- 
pagne ae J ride in a e, while thousands of honest folks 
are in want of necessaries. Which of the two candidates is 
to be preferred by a working man who hears his children cry 
for more bread? I seriously apprehend that you will, in some 
such season of adversity as I have described, do things which 
will prevent prosperity from returning ; that you will act like 
people who should, in a year of scarcity, devour all the seed 
corn, and thus make the next year a year not of amg but 
of absolute famine. There will be, I fear, spoliation. There 
is nothing to stop you. Your constitution is all sail and no 
sone 28 ; either Tivillaatio D iiberty st on. 
its fellow-subjects? History tells us of no such cases, though | downward progress, either in OF mu 

it does tell o of many in which the invidious elevation cost | Either some Cesar or Napoleon would seize the reins of gov- 
its enjoyers their lands and their heads. The days in which | ernment with astrong head or your republic will be as fearful- 
either result would follow are long past. There is a new/| ly plundered and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth cen- 
power to which Soca and Pi confess thi tury as the Roman empire was in the fifth,—with this differ- 
bow—the power of pu opinion, the sentiment of ence: that the Huns and Vandals who rav: 

cated mass of the nation. This power poms daily in strength, 
and no family arrangements can ever have influence to resist 
it. But if there isno danger of enhancing the authority of 
the Crown or the Pi , is there reason to fear the degrada- 
tion of either by permit! alliances between Sovereign and 
subject? Nobody surely who knows what true honour and 
tness are can support such an idea. Would George III. 


aged the Roman 
<n came from without, and that your Hunsand Vandals 
peat! been engendered within your own country by your 

own tutions. : 
Bidar ag enn of course I cannot feckon Jefferson 
among the benefactors of mankind, though I readily admit 
that his intentions were good, and his abilities erable. 
Odious stories have been circulated about his private life; but 
himself have been degraded had he espoused L Sarab|Ido not know on what evidence these stories rest; and I 


Lennox, the heroic mothet of heroic sons, instead of Oharlotte | think it probable that they are false or monstrously exag- 
of Mecklenburg, of snuff-taking and etiquette-enfi me- | gerated.’ 


mory? Would the Queen have been degraded if the House —————— 
of “Lords oe Las ~ atte in 1844 a rae the ACCIDENTS—RESPONSIBILITY. 
ri of the Duke of Sussex w y Augusta 
om: © have been legal, and the D’Estes ry are * * Unless we accept the belief that all events, bad and 


egal 
Would her Majesty, who raised 
Lady Cecilia Underwood to the Peerage, and who now 
visits her as Duchess of Inverness, have been degraded had 
that lady been the lawful wife instead of the concubine, bi 
force of an mgoes lee of mere ae ~v Royal 
s the instinct of the nation, ‘revolt 
Tegal’ iommoralities, It may be well to Place some retarding | sity.” In some bay Te yartenndy by adhe agents SS rgacna 
influence on precipitated alliances of the re ing House. Jt | Wrecks, might, on full inquiry, pe raced, > pears that a 
is right that provision should be made for | consideration, | Teally beyond human scott e owe of pee are 
and for avoiding sudden entanglements. But when Princes | titely beyond the strength of man and defy 
and Princesses love truly and worthily, wong it be a subj 
the public will bp say—in God’s name let them marry. 
so, we think, the Princess Mary will ‘find that Parliament will 
say, if she “shall persist in her resolution to contract a mar. 
riage” with the nobleman who is said to be her clicice.—Zng- 
ish paper, Jan. 7. 


MACAULAY ON THE U.S. GOVERNMENT. 


The following letter was written in 1857 by Lord Macaulay 
to Hen: Randall, Esq., of New York, the author of the 


sea. Steamers strike 

ea try od Srrytag tae sah ute te 

seh inet nett ne 
uce the disaster, so 





mentioned ‘ 
The object of this kind of inquest on the perished shi 
int estes athe ia * semendie’ for the loss, and 


f 
less than that of the gallant admiral who in idle Such ould, in twenty years, | perfect Do such investi- 
a pe ee Serer A tp 
ad 

Won ofany masaizns i her ewe and is far from our inten- tare depot et ing, a eared pee. catastrophes we only learn through many formals that in 
vilization 8a’ > ” knew before. Some- 
After indeed, the question is not historical, but personal | the ‘smallest doubt that if we had purely democratic of causes, but the respon- 

and present. What George Ill meant or wished, or what government here, the effect would be thesis ~ Either the ting, TAY tena ie carely Reed ou any person. 


























5A THE ALBION. February 4 
Whether those conduct these inquiries shrink from} T ieimpiieimmiaine he 4,0, Cita No such edvertise-| but to the quarrel out to the uttermost. As we write, 
suanaiiine iene and prefer short of a con- nant -in the Aldion, nor have we any information what- Rcueed neta ace teapasiatocaogaehingat 
py te nee involve the ae her - cn, ener on. ne eataent, peace—and, we must say, not without apparent reason. The 
we have no direct proof. an undue and excessive known advent of three distinguished Southerners—Messrs, 
tenderness is evinced point person to 
cuaue aaa oe onary ot prmeteoh vA With TuENB ALBION. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, and 
great readiness to explain how a chemhy beppned hae A. J. Campbell, of Alabama, the first-named being Vice-Pre- 
we always know the “how” but never he “who” or know| NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1868. | "dst of the Confederacy she, approach re sa tuough 
a upinenatih contionaaion dae ne eye ‘Aoress the Atlantic. vived the hopes of some and the fears of others, that “some- 
effect decision on others nothing, and the thing t of it.” And while it was debated how 
publi, frees prtecion at mafety all thw Soren te Mails and telegrams—the latest being from Queenstown on the dtihoaities of persseal tadutin Whehes 10 endl 2 e- 
supposed to be instituted, are left in as much as if the} the 22nd ult—have come to hand. The tidings are devoid of doe W. 
legal machinery of boards and inquests did not exist. mounted, Mr. Seward’s sudden departure from Washington, 
Rall the prescrined forme of inquiry have just bees gravity, and the journals are more than usually tame. Even/ +, moet the “ Rebel Commissioners,” invested the whole pro- 
through in the case of the loss of ‘the’ Jura, but the decision | the near approach of the session of Parliament creates not 8] ceeding with a formal character heretfore wanting. On 
amounts to little more than a minute statement of how the/| particle of nationa) interest ; there is no expectation of keen Thursday afternoon it was farthermore announced here by 
Meee a ea eri ee Mtoames: with | PAY strife in the coming debates, and the House itself is] telegraph, that Mr. Lincoln had just proceeded to join Mr. 
= euintens crew, an aie couianenden, and an simmer ate Aid die of old age.—A few items only | soward at Fortress Monroe ; so that it is presumed that a con- 
ot. She had finished a voyage across the| merit prominent attention. ference was held yesterday, on the issue of which the most 
Siiistinrend kad wate hoveae; tiserpedl atity Gecing the] By the seantabeuk: wey ef-s Gpetch. frown the King of dnianicaaibuiitinteniees + ert He tres srtamrinorry 
pa ond p= tap oak te to bee oe - Portugal to the assembled membere of his Legislature, and) ing to make any further remarks, we may be permitted to 
fody was dotig bisdate, ‘Yee in a en atone from inference rather than direct statements, we learn that the | -ompliment the President of the United States on his good 
lying a wreck on the Waterloo Bank, in the Mersey, just | Portuguese Minister in London has failed in his endeavours to} sense and humanity in thus waiving petty considerations of 
below the north end of Liverpool Docks. These are the| renew a good understanding between Great Britain and Brazil. | 155 own dignity, when called upon to act for the public good. 
Gace narrated — They pe a the| Whether the difficulty lies in our own Foreign Office, or} Mr, Lincoln, it must be owned, has a manner all his own of 
Soaked weenie tats tndee te =a “ the point whether General James Watson Webb has been inciting) cutting sundry gordian knots. 
pT a ey See eae. BF yet ns ree: amd ns Ratt Siar a Auer All sorts of surmises are of course afloat as to the terms 
} tev captais ad conse w: may, this prolongation of enmity is no| which the Confederate Commissioners are prepared to offer, 
she was in charge of the employed and paid, we pre-| jess detrimental than absurd. Individuals may eschew each President would be 
anme, by shipowners for his superior and special know ; and those, on the other part, to which the ent 
of the under every combination of circumstances ; the | 0*bet’s society and cut each other's acquaintance, to the end of | jikely to agree, so far as his action could be independent of 
avencmuabtiece been pesboliy feanilien to him; end yet their poor little lives ; between nations, such self-inflicted non- 
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intercourse is a reproach to their several rulers. In this in- 
stance Brazil may be unwise, for it is to be noted that war on 
the borders of that Empire is spreading; and that Paraguay, 
equally with Uraguay, is about to take up arms against it.— 
The Foreign Enlistment Act is still frequently before the 
minor courts of law. The Captain of a Peruvian frigate in 
English waters has been twice charged with a violation 
thereof, in shipping seamen in our ports.—The Captain Cor- 
bett, who carried out the Shenandoah from Liverpool, for the 
Confederates, has been committed for trial, though re- 


could | leased on bail.—Recruiting agents for the military service of 


the U. 8. are busily at work in the metropolis and in some of 
our crowded cities, tempting men hither by offers of free 
paseage and promise of employment in Glass Companies or 
Linen Companies, while tlie real object is to coax or coerce 
them into enlisting. Sut the stories of deceit and misrepre- 
sentation, employed on the other side the water to draw vic- 
tims into the nets of the villainous bounty-brokers here, are as 
nothing compared with the violence and false swearing and 
trickery, practised upon the unwary emigrant when landed 
on American soil, and in the great majority of cases marched 
off, nolens volens, to the ranks. We merely hint at the subject 
now, purposing to return to it at some future day.—“ Histori- 
cus” has been in print again ; and, this time, his existence is 
remembered generally by the press of this country, his argu- 
ments are declared sound, his invective is immensely admired. 


cruisers, in reference to neutral ships and property afloat, by 
the Naval Department at Richmond—H.M.S. Bombay, 67, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral the Hon. C. G. Elliot, was 
destroyed by fire at Monte-Video, on the 14th of December 
last. The particulars are given elsewhere. Disasters to our men- 
of-war have become disagreeably frequent of late-—The report 
that Alfred Tennyson had accepted, or was about to accept a 
Baronetcy, is contradicted. It is not unlikely that the offer 
was made. Ifso, the Poet-Laureate showed his good sense in 
declining it. 

The most piquant bit of Continental news by the late arri- 


ment. Italy and Austria, and probably France, are seriously 
contemplating reduction in their enormous expenditures ; and 
if no such rumour comes from Spain or Prussia, it is because 
the one is uncertain as to the issue of her difficulty with Peru, 
and the other is still intoxicated with the fumes of military 
glory. The King of Prussia’s vauntings over the storming of 


liberal sentiments. He has been summoned to the Vatican 


that of Congress. Viewed in extremes, it were not perhaps 
very wide of the mark to guess that the South would accept 
any conditions whatever, if its independence were acknow- 
ledged, and that the North—or Mr.Lincoln,rather—would grant 
almost any terms, so that the stray sheep would return to the 
fold. We say “almost” any terms, because we take it for 
granted that some immediate or prospective arrangement for 
the abolition of negro slavery must be included, especially 
after the very recent action of Congress herein. We allude to 
that joint Resolution, which has passed both Houses by large 
majorities, by which slavery is absolutely abolished, so soon 
as two-thirds of the States of the Union approve and sanction 
the enactment. The free States, we may add, though the 
perfected Resolution is not four days old, are already running 
@ race in doing their part toward the consummation, But 
while Mr. Lincoln is thus morally debarred from the possi- 
bility, even if he had the will, of conniving at the return of 
the’ South with its “ peculiar institution” untouched, he has got 
rid of one impediment in the way of negotiating at all. His 
famous Proclamation of freedom is merged, we take it, in 
this Congressional pruceeding, and he is at libery to treat with- 
out reference to that delicate theme. How this newfeature in the 
case may strike the Commissioners remains to be seen. Have 
they a double set of instructions? Are they prepared to urge 
a separate nationality; or, if rebuffed thereon—as they un- 
doubtedly would be—are they equally prepared to confer upon 
the terms, on which they would lay down their arms and re- 
enter the Union? On these points, we have not heard a single 
voice, speaking with authority. If the public choose to be 
guided by newspapers, they may be twisted and torn in 
every direction, as for example by that luminous sheet, the 
Herald of this city. On Wednesday last, it thus oracularly 
delivered its final judgment on the subject: “It is time to be 
done with this nonsense of peace negotiation. It is a delu- 
sion, an ignis fatuus, that tempts us ‘away from the true path, 
which is the vigorous, inflexible prosecution of the war. Ne- 
gotiate peace with the bayonet! There is no other possible 
way.” That is tolerably plain language, is it not? Yet 
scarcely plainer than this, which followed within forty-eight 
hours: “ Taking all these things into the estimate, we cannot 
doubt that peace is near at hand.” 

Again, much attention is bestowed upon the Monroe Doc- 
trine, in connection with negotiations for peace. In other 
words—for we rejoice to see that Great Britain does not now 
figure extensively in the programme—it is suggested that 
North and South may shake hands cordially, and become 
members again of a happy family, if they would agree to 
make a combined attack upon France in Mexico. We must 
own that all this has to us a very moonshine aspect. In few 
words, the case stands thus. Such an arrangement, coupled 
with separation, would give the South an exposed frontier 
and a renewal of those horrors of war, by which it is now 
thought to be so sorely pressed. Is that a blessing in disguise 
for an exhausted country? Such an arrangement, coupled 
with re-union, offers very little advantage to the North, be- 
yond tickling the vanity of the multitude, since, once taking 
place again by individual States and resuming its share in 


government, what security would there be that the South — 


would enter with any zeal into a new conflict? What sort of 
an ally is a ruined and disgusted community? Heaven 
grant that something “ may come out of it” all! But we 
confess the way to peace is too obscure to be discerned 
from the distance at which we write. 

Of military news there is none, that comes within our scope. 
General Sherman is apperently commencing operations on a 
large scale. One column of his army is said to be retracing 
its steps towards Angusta, and another to be advancing upon 
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and proved again that, if he be not a very dangerous enemy 
in the field, he is an ugly man to quarrel with on a rostrum 
or over an ink-bottle. It does not become us to parade in our 
columns the malicious speech of this doughty champion be- 
fore his fellow citizens at his own home—aspeecch in which 
all idea of military subordination are set at defiance—but we 
commend it to those who have not yet seen it, as republished 
in American journals. General Grant must be more callous 
than report makes him, if he did not wince a little on reading 
it. 





yer Our Northern Friends. 

As it becomes more and more apparent that the Canadian 
people are, not enemies, but friends of these United States, 
the hostile feeling on this side of the Border is rapidly disap- 

. We shall presently, we hope, have to chronicle 
tangible proofs hereof; at present we have to deal with Colo- 
nial sayings and doings.—In the first place, Burley, of Lake 
Brie fame, one of the raiders over whose extradition there has 
been so much strife, has been surrendered to U.S. officers. In his 
case, as in others, it was not the disposition, but the form- 
ality of law, that was lacking, in order that neutrality might 
be vindicated. As for the future, it is well taken care of. If 
the American civil war should unhappily last as long as the 
Siege of Troy, we don’t think there will be much more trouble 
with Southern plotters and sympathisers on Canadian soil. 
An exceedingly stringent Alien Bill has passed to the third 
reading in the House of Assembly, with only a very few dis- 
sentient votes. Indeed, our neighbours are in such mood, that 
they may be warned not to overdofriendship. There is much 
mouthing over justice and rights, not unfrequently ; yet, after 
all, they are not empty terms; nor is it necessary to run 
from one falsely imagined extreme to another. Straight- 
forward action and judicious management work marvellous 
changes ; nor should we be surprised to have anon an exten- 
sion of Reciprocity, in place of its abrogation. In the mean- 
time, sensible and experienced men of business ought to he 
appointed, on both sides, to look into the working of the 
Treaty. Thence it might follow that expenditure for exten- 
give warehouses and wharves would be substituted, for that on 
forts and lake-gun-boats. 

On the subject of Confederation there is nothing new to be 
ssid—The Canadian Government is really preparing for an 
early migration to Ottawa. 

A Gentle Remonstrance. 

Atthe request of two or three correspondents—though against 
our will, for the Aithiop changes not his skin, nor the leopard 
his spots—we once more remonstrate with our neighbour the 
Times upon the want of candour, and almost of decency, in 
its allusions to the public men and measures of Great Bri- 
tain. Its writers seem to have acquired an invincible habit 
of abuse, which may go down well enough with the vulgar 
herd, but which is offensive to many _of its American readers. 
Sunday, we know not why, seems to be its field day for 
absurdity in this line. Last Sunday, it broke out upon the 
case of the British Captain who took the Shenandoah to sea, and 
delivered her over to Confederate officers. For this offence 
he has been brought up before a police court, and committed 
for trial. The Times, however, takes upon itself to prejudge 
the case, and declares that if he be not convicted, “then we 
will again have ample ground for designating British neu- 
trality as one of the greatest modern shams.” Law, justice, 
evidence, all go for nothing, “ Let judgment be in our favour 
—or you are rogues !” 

On the day previous, in the same article, we had an ami- 
able editorial declaration, from the same source, in reference 
to the French invasion of Mexico, that England’s assent “ was 
purehased, as it always can be for any scheme however in- 
famous ;” and the old story that, when it seems probable that 
the Union will be restored, England “ will do whatever she 


can safely to prevent it.” Ifthe writer of this double dose of 


nonsense wrote in ignorance, what a precious guide he must 
be in instructing his countrymen! If he wrote maliciously, 
what lessons of international hatred he desires_to inculcate! 





The New York Yacht Club, 

A full and influential meeting of this Association was held 
at Delmonico’s on Thursday evening, following upon another 
one held last week. The changes made thereat in the person- 
nel and in the regulations of the Club have put it, in some 
respects, upon a new footing, and will, we have no manner of 
qoubt be found productive of a needful and desirable improve- 
ment. Heretofore, the annual fee for membership has been 
the small sum of ten dollars, in consequence of which very 
many persons, who took no interest whatever in yachting, 
joined the Club, and certainly got much; more than their 
money’s worth at the annual Regatta entertainment. A mixed 
crowd, and anuch extravagant outlay, were among many dis- 
agreeable results of this gregariousness for a single day. The 
subscription is now raised to twenty-five dollars. The effect 
will be to weed out a class with whom social contact was not 
pleasant, and to limit the Club mainly to those who care 
something for its legitimate object. We are well assured 
that this change will work excellently. 

For the last year or two, the Club has lain under the disad- 
vantage of having # Commodore, whose ill-health incapaci- 
tated him from active participation in its amusements, and a 
Vice-Commodore who was temporarily without a craft where- 
in to hoist his flag. This is changed also. Respect for the 
individual, and a creditable deference to the honoured name 
of BSteyens—so long associated with marine improvements 
and with sporting by land and water—has induced the Club 
Unanimously to re-elect Mr, Edwin Stevens as its Commodore, 
























































strengthening him however by the choice of new and enter- 
prising coadjutors, who will be found very willing and 
thoroughly competent to lead the squadron and make a lively 
season. Mr. William Henry McVickar, owner of the schooner 
Magic, is elected Vice-Commodiore, and Mr. Alexander Major, 
owner of the schooner Sea-Drij’t, is elected Rear-Commodore. 
We are not much used to paying compliments, and therefore 
refrain from expatiating on the nautical tastes, the large expe- 
rience, the devotion to sport, and the urbane manners of these 
gentlemen. We prefer simply, and very sincerely, to congra- 
tulate the Club itself on having made so happy a choice. 


We have no room to day for allusion to the other officers; 


but we are glad to say that, the Treasurer’s bag having been 
found almost empty, was replenished at very brief notice by 
sixteen of the prominent yacht-owners, who contributed on the 
moment their hundred dollars ench, with a liberality and non- 
chalance truly characteristic. 


Better news still. There are half-a-dozen new schoonerson 


the stocks, large and designed for competition. Altogether, 
the yachting prospects never were so promising. 


A Blot—but not on the Escutcheon. 
The coming man is come at last, nor would we give much 


for the fame of any fighting man alive, if now that he 
has come, he fulfils his self-imposed mission. To be serious, 
Monsieur P. Blot, late Editor of the Almanach Gastronomique 
of Paris, is now here, a veritable missionary among the 
heathen, proposing to teach our countless Biddies how to 
cook. When we think of the possibility, in New York, of a 
plain dinner decently dressed and served—of the chances that 
dyspepsia may be overthrown and thrust out of sight—of the| ¢ 
reform generally practicable in kitchens, but hopeless,so long 
as ignorance of gastronomy rules alike with mistress and maid 
—we fee] disposed to give an earnestness to our benediction of 
M. Blot, which might be thought unbecoming the occasion. 
Here, therefore, we stop; but if the housekeeping reader sees 
that gentleman’s lectures advertised, why, we advise him or 
her, to send Biddy at the very least to profit by them. 





A Word to the Charitable. 


Some years ago, we remember making an appeal through 
these columns on behalf of a poor old British suldier, who 


fought at Waterloo, as the highly-prized medal in his 


possession attests, and who was then stricken by the com- 
bined effects of age andfdisease. He waa and has been mainly 
supported by some kind-hearted Americans, in whose neigh- 
bourhood is his miserable abode; but the poor fellow is now 
nearly eighty, and very destitute, and really in want of help. 
Fellow countrymen, there are many of you blessed with 
abundant means. Do us the favour to make us the almoner 
of your bounty in this deserving case. You may have given 
yesterday, or even to-day ; but we“ have the poor always with 


us.” Accept in anticipation our best thanks, and be sure, we 
repeat, that the veteran is sorely beset, and merits aid at 
generous hands. Who sends the first five-dollar greenback ? 





The Arion Ball. 
It would be a trite remark, to say that New York is becoming 


more and more like the gay city of Paris. Certainly ite amuse- 


ments, in variety and completeness, almost force a comparison ; 
and this was never more obvious than during the present season. 
However, we do not write to review, but to announce; and we 
beg therefore our young and light-toed city readers to bear in mind 
that on Thursday next, the 9th inst., and at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, the Arion Society gives its annual Fancy-Dress and Masquerade 
Ball. The preparations, this year, are on a scale of unusual splen- 
dour—the Association being already renowned for the luxe that it 
habitually displays. Tickets, we hear, are in great demand. They 
can only be obtained through the members of the Society. 


Music. 


The new Iialian Opera season of twenty-four nights commenced 
on Thursday most auspiciously. For once Mr. Maretzek did not 
have “angry clouds pouring down the vengeance of the skies,” 
The house was full and very brilliant. The Opera was “ Don 
Sebastian,” and it went off extremely well. Every one, save 
Susini, whose hoarseness touches on the chronic, was in good 
voice, Bellini especially so, achieving the honour of an encore. 
Massimiliani also was observed by the critical to have shaken off 
much of his habitual abstraction or indifférence. Madame Zucchi 
was herself, and this is very high praise. Altogether, we repeat, 
the performance was very , and the season opens with 
excellent promise.—Last night “ Fra Diavolo” was to be given.— 
To-day “Tl Poliuto,” at a Matinée. 

We regret that we have not room for a notice of the Philhar- 
monic Concert of last Saturday. It was however a very success- 
ful one, though not introducing to ‘its immense audience any 
novelties inthe way of Symphony or Overture. 











Brama.. 


Mr. Owens had played Solon Shingle upwards of an hundred| His 


and fifty nights in succession, at the Broadway Theatre, when, 
on January 25, he appeared for the last time in that character. 
His excellence in the part is as remarkable as his success, and 


‘both will long be remembered. 


He has since been amusing the town in Paul Pry and the Live In- 
dian. These are farce parts, The actor’s merit in them depends, 


not upon his fidelity to nature, but upon the breadth of his humour, 
and the nicety of his skill in the elaboration of comic attributes. 


Mr. Owens is strong, in both these respects. His humour is real, 
and rich, and sympathetic; and his style is at the same time 


precisely finished; but none more mirthful and ludicrous, since 
the days of Burton. Mr. Owens js, however, addicted to the un- 


pleasant practice of “gagging ;” and he has not yet entirely lost 
the Solon Shingle flavour. ‘“ You may break, you may shatter,” 
etc.—“ The Live Indian,” a new farce, by an unknown author, 
while it makes little claim upon him as an artist, tests and 
illustrates his comic qualities. it is one of those farces, which, 
in the parlance of the play bills, are variously described as 
“roaring,” “screaming,” and “ side-splitting.’’ Its fun is occa- 
sioned by the clever tricks of a merry young gentleman, who, in 
the service of friendship, and in various disguises, gets into the 
house of a crabbed old tobacconist, with a view to carry off his 
daughter. In his final disguise—as the wooden Indian—he is suc- 
cessful. Mr. Owens personates this merry fellow, and enters 
heartily into the mirth of every situation in the piece. His per- 
formance of Miss Crinoline, the milliner, is particularly noticeable, 
for its accuracy and its humour.—Altogether, if one wishes to: 
Isugh, he should visit the Broadway Theatre. He may be sure of 
being amused by Mr. Owens, and I dare say he will laugh—though 
in a somewhat different mood—at most of the other members of 
the theatrical company. With a few exceptions, these players are 
as grotesque as Falstaff’s recruits; but their extraordinary antics 
are not worth the powder of criticism. 





Mr. Walcot hes said Good Bye, at Wallack’s.—The character of 

Major De Boots, \ike that of Paul Pry, bas nothing to do with nature. 

It ia a broad comic exaggeration—neither more nor less. The 
actor, who makes it funniest, plays it best. For this reason Mr. 

Clarke is incomparably the finest De Boots upon the modern 

stage. Mr. Walcot plays the part with more temperate absurdity, 
and thus strives to make it natural. But what he wins in nicety 
of finish, he loses in breadth of comic effect. His personation, 
nevertheless, is that of an artist, He played the part, on Wed- 
nesday evening at this theatre, before a vcry brilliant audience, 
by whom he was received with the utmost enthusiasm, and of 
whom, at the close of the performance, he took farewell, in a 
ful and touching speech. The occasion is not one that 
prompts criticism. It is enough to say that Mr. Walcot was very 
ably aided by his brother and sister players, and that the occasion 
of his farewell appearance was one that he may well remember 
with pleasure and with pride.} 

It is to be hoped that “ Everybody’s Friend” will keep its place 
in Mr. Wallack’s programme of entertainments. Mr. Floyd’s 
Icebrook, Miss Morant’s Mrs. De Boots, the Mrs. Swandown of Miss 
Gannon, and the Mrs. Featherly of Miss Henriques, are persona- 
tions of peculiar naturalness, grace, and artistic propriety. Mr. 
Fisher played Filix Featherley, for the first ime, on Weénesday, 
and played it in a pleasantly humorous vein. The part, however, 
belongs, I believe, to Mr. Wallack. 

A new drama will shortly be produced at this house. 

Mrs. Lander (Jean Davenport) will appear at Niblo’s on Mon- 
day evening. The event has long been anticipated and the occa- 
sion cannot fail to be brilliant. MERCUTIO. 

' \ 


P. 8.—The following significant passage is extracted from the 
writings of William Hazlitt, the eminent dramatic critic and 
essayist. I have quoted it once before, in this column, and pointed 
out its moral—that, though ‘‘ all the world’s a stage,” the stage is 
not all the world :— 

“ A person who undertakes to 








ve an account of the acted drama 
may be supposed to be led to by some fondness for, and some 
knowledge of, the stage; here, then, ‘there’s sympathy’ between 
the actor and the critic. He praises the good, he holds out a warn- 
ing tothebad. The last may have cause to complain, but the first 
do not thank you a bit the more. You cheer them in the of 
glory, show them where to a fresh laurels, or teach to 
un the precipice on which their hopes may be dashed to 
pieces ; you devote your time and attention to them ; are romantic, 
gay, witty, profound, in adorning their art with every embellishment 
you have in store to make it interesting to others; you occupy the 
ears and the eyes of the town with their names aud affairs; weigh 
their merits and detects in daily, weekly, monthly scales, with as 
much eset and formality as if the tate of the world depended 
on their failure or success; aud yet they seem to suppose that 
your whole ‘business and only object are to degradeand vility 
them in public estimation. What you say in praise of any in- 
dividual is set down to the score of his merit; what you say 
pepe, in common justice to yourself, is considered as a mere 
effusion of spleen, ity, and spite—as if you took a particular 
pleasure in torturing feelings. . M. 


Facts and HFancices. 


Vinceat Wallace, the composer, is reported dangerously ill, 
in Paris. great catastrophe has occurred in Edin: 
burgh. On the 13th ult., a fire broke out in the Theatre Royal, 
and two men were killed by the fall of a chimney through the 
cupola of a neighbouring church. While an attempt was 
being made to rescue them the north wall of the theatre gave 
way, and buried seven or eight persons in the ruins, incl 
toes the peror Na non tnhsomteneh PA 2 Noel 
apo nomin nce } eon 
as Regent of the French Empire in the event of his death. 
The Prince of Wales has paid a two days’ visit to 
Lord Walsingham, at Merton Hall, Norfolk. It was-a less 
stately affair, than the one to Holkham. -Cardinal 
Wiseman has bad a serious relapse of illness. 
letter in the Journal du 

















A Paris 
Havre says :—‘‘The Empress will 
appear at the next ball of the Tuileries in 2 dress of a new 
manufacture, a of which was sent bya maker at Lyons 
and which has immense success. It is madeof silk an 
silver, the reflections of which are so splendid and the shades 
so soft that the general aspect resembles the effect of the moon 
on the waters of a lake. This stuff has already received the 
name of drap de Phabé.” your 
let your motio be “ measures, not men.”---—--—_The 
corresponden‘ 





























56 THE ALBION. | February 4 
mare, London, Mr. Henderson, of the Prince of Wales’|aged 69. He leaves no issue; consequently the title and es- 2 ie O’Rorke, Lieut. $4 Batt. yal Rifles.—At 
Theatre, Liverpool to be the director.—————-It | tates fall to his nephew, Mr. H. E. Fox ee who is 17 Abuerile, Be "Hinde, q., Captain on the 36th Regt.— 
1 expected that the Wilson statue will of age, and son of the late Hon. Jobn G ys, | At rlate of HM. lst, Life Guards, and 
pt ge eo - next ae that the statue of: us i, nana of Mr. B. Helerinanks. Bae Joke on wee * ome -8u mene rg M c#, Rg aah mg 
Allen w Ww t. Both statues are embassy Petersburg o . nstanti- Sierra a ’ “9 4 
of Mr. John Stell. The Wilson statue will be | nople in 1820, and at Naples in 1822. Two R.N In London, Sir Archer Denmaa Grofi, Bert "At Lincoln, the 


later he 
secretary 





erosted in East Prince street Garden, and the Ramsay statue ne oe in 1825 was 


are proposed, in London. Two are to be evenin veditions of 
— papers, published daily. One is to be theatrical, 
,and “sporting.” The fourth mb phetchr ne ee tem | F 
Baturday Review.—- ——A playful mot is attributed 
Berryer @ propos of Muller’s trial. “The 
great advocate, “ ought to have been acquitted without calling 
ue monde 


any witnesses to ve an alibi, parce tout le means of introducing into oer the seeds of the Pin’ 

savait qu’il etait ailleurs [tailleur.|”————-_—_—-A Paris | Austriaca, or Austrian pine. He was a liberal landlord and 

paper says—“ The ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain have a ptge friend te the poor, and his loss will be greatly 
t. ote 


up crinoline.”—--——The marriage of the Hon. George 


ham died on the 12th ult., 
at Brighton. She was eldest dang ter of Mr. Thomas Eden 
an 


the voyage 
—Lady Effingham, of ton, who, a few 


































™ wee ge meggie way whom she had two daughters— 
years since, when upwards of seventy, man, Eleanor, who dict when an infant, a Hon. 
a Scripture reader in the town, has died. She has not left any | Pieanor Louisa, born in October, 1822, and whose death took 


place in 1839. pea 


GENERAL Watton.—We have to announce the death of 
General Walton, Colonel of the 5th Fusiliers. He entered the 
the siege and ~ yee ne in 1807. Ho moberked 

capture o 1807. He em 
for the Peninsula in 1808, and served the campaigns of 1809, 
1810, and the first of 1811; and was present at the passage 
ot the Douro and capture of Oporto, the battles of Talavera 
and Busaco, the retreat to the Lines of Torres Vedras, and the 
subsequent advance to the Spanish frontier. He served also 
in Holland, nr ge and France, from November, 1813, to 
November, 1818; and was present at the bombardment of 


propert 
recently burnt the Rev. Mr. Collins, a Catholic p in effigy, 
at Skibbereen, have been arrested. They ere Fenians, an 
belong to the lowest class of - —Within the last 
two eighteen churches and chapels have been erected 
in aegow, at a cost of nearly £100,000. It is com- 
puted the inhabitants of Bombay and the immediate 
vicinity have profited to the extent of fifty millions sterling 
during the three years of the American war. The consequence 
is, that the community is speculating in all manner of shares 
of bubble companies. —Madame Bure, the nurse of 
Louis Napoleon, has just‘died, at the of eighty-four. The 
son of this old aa ee ‘rére du lait ofthe Emperor, is attached 
to the service of his Majesty, as Treasurer-General of the 
rows. 


Cc “ How can you pay us? What can offer 
in the pound?” demanded the Sooscienete prt of a 














commanded the regi- 
bankrupt farmer, “Alas! gentlemen,” replied the ruined | ment upwards of six years. . oad 
man, “all I really have is a in the pound.” 
A letter from Madrid, dated 26th ber, says :—“ Madrid} Dr. Barkrs.—Dr. Baikie, the well-known African traveller 


is, at the present moment, literally blocked up with snow. 
The mails are all behindband, and I do not know when this 
letter will reach you. The letters despatched 
—— further then the Escurial.”"—————-Mr. 
notorious as a Shakesperian commentator, has recent] 
presenting, to connoisseurs and students, proof of the authen- 
ticity of Droeshart’s portrait of Shakspeare, which he has 
Lilacs were in bloom, in Qalifornia, 


died at Sierra Leone, on his homeward voyage, on the 30th of 
Nov., of fever and GS gre The death of this distinguished 
man will be as deep! ba gponyy by geographers and naturalists 
who have been looking out for his arrival in England— 
charged as he was with much important knowledge, and rich 
collections to the interior countries on banks of 
the Niger—as it will be by the Government which he served 


did 
well, 
ly been 








lately discovered. during nearly eleven years with so much ability and zeal in 
in December. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who has out his arduous mission. Dr. Baikie was born at 
been ill, at Hastings, is reported in better He Scotland, and was educated for the medical pro- 


fession in Edinburgh. He was about 40 years of age. 


CASTELLANI, THE RoMAN JEWELLER.—The Chevalier For- 
thronghout Iarope by tie clasels taste which be dloplayed in 
t taste w e display: 
the designs of ancient Etruscan artists to the - 
cies of modern jewellery, died at Rome on the ist ult, 
studio was always crowded by foreigners, and his classic neck- 
and were carried 


laces, earrings, off to all f 
Europe as wophies of Roman taste. seg 


at the next session of Parliament. 

Barlow, the author of the “Columbiad,” and celebrated 
among the early writers aud politicians of this country, died, 
and was buried in Poland. He had journeyed thither to see 
on after the great and disastrous cam 4 
and he fell # victim to the intense cold of the winter of 1812. 








A Baron Achard, a distinguished French 
died on the 7th ult., aged 87. A soldier of the first 

blic in 1798, Baron Achard received more than twent 

the of France. He fought in Prussia an 
807, in Austria in 1809, in Russia in 1812, 
in Francein 1814 and 1815, in Spain in 1823, and in Africa in 
1880. General Achard was one of the last soldiers of the first 
Empire, and one of the oldest Generals in , having ob- 
tained the rank of General of Brigade in 1823, and of General 
Pe oo apna His death causes the fifth vacant seat in 


home policy of the Emperor. — Omar is said 
to be seriously ill_—-———-Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have 
been performing at Vancouver's Island——-———The Rev. 
Eliphalett Nott, President of Union College, in this state, and 
one of the oldest instructors in the country, is to be 
in ill health, and slowly sinking. He has been it of 
Union College, for sixty-three years —-——-The Duke and 
Duchess of oe have been ies the Queen lately, at 
sa fll a a Se Leas way Hon. Josern Cunarp.—The death of the Hon. Joseph 
of typhoid fever has prevailed in and about Calcutta, ever| Cunard, which occurred at his residence, Upper Parliament 
since the great cyclone, last October. -—Mr. Punch has|*reet, Liverpool, on Monday, has caused general regret 
made a discovery. He cays “It is not generally known that ameng oft Classes of the community. Mr, Cunard, though 
Donato, the one-legged dancer, hae six toes. One ie at the | 20t what is generally known as a public man, was engaged in 
end of his name, and with the other five he per-|€Xtensive mercantile business in Liverpool for many years, 
forms his graceful evolutions.”——- —The “per-| #nd enjoyed the confidence and respect, not nus 4 own 
sonal notice” department in the N. Y. Daily News,| immediate friends, but bogs Boe on ’Change. 
has been suppressed by order of Gen. Dix, to prevent commu- | Will therefore be greatly oy among commercial men. 
nication between persons at the North and the South. Mr. Cunard was the younger brother of Sir Samuel Cunard, 
Maj. Gen. Wood, U. 8. A., is said to be in ill-health. He re- Bart., the founder of the world-famous Cunard line of Ameri- 
sides at Troy, and is preparing “his memoirs, and other can steamers, and, like his brother, resided for a considerable 
writings.” The late fire at the Smithsonian in| time in North America. In New Brunswick, Mr. Cunard took 
Weshington, inflicted great damage. The cost of the build-|* t part in public affairs, and much of the t 

ite improvements, was $325,000. The fund for ite ony is attributable to his exer- 
maintenance, left by Mr. Smithson amounted, in 1862, to of the legislative of New 
$650,000—————The Boston Courier gives the following the fourteen years of his residence in 
Saues intimation to all consumers of paper: “ The extensi He was 4 
bility of a speedy demand for corn husks for the man 
of paper, should not wate parlbtie open ms ase 
trian poston; under an nt, is, we understan e 
speedily to be put in spmanereple 4 seale, with the | the time of his death he was 67 years of age.—Liverpool 
anticipation of greatly red the price of paper, and at the | [ourier, Jan. 18. 
neratin; ate” 2 Tue. World, pales oe poohund- ‘ 
rate.” ——-——_Tne wi , but 

ty, Gaye. in reference to a published account of a certain en- 
tertainment: “ A numberj of and 

















Denman Croft, Bart., one of the Justices 
of Bench. deceased was the second 
=o Baronet. He is peepeedes = Ser yecenaiag bz bie 
80 erbert George Denman, who was born in —In 

ni who retired lately from the Irish Bench.—. 
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— of w our Government’ was asserted to donell few remaining veterans 

ve contro). The demand for Lord transla. | of 1812, He Wat devovady loyal io the Brink tone, and was 

tion of “ Homer” is so great (says the} Press) that very few of| remarkable for his | and kind-heartedness.—At Newton- 

‘the booksellers can get su . Sa, Deen hie Laat ready oe Many ta: 1106, 
Fn A sg ig yee EEE RE 
@vituary. —A Wainer, ov, Aleraon epi, 





Hawkins, of | 


la 
Rev. G. D. Whitehead, Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral.—At 8t, 
Andrew’s, the Rev. John Robertson, D.D., minister of the Cathe. 
dral Chureh, Glasgow.—The Ven. John Timbrill, D. D., Arch- 
deacon of Gloucester, aged 98. He was for more than 70 years a 
of the Church of England. 


Appotutments. 


Thomas G. Knox, Esq., to be H. M. Consul at Bang Kok, in 
Siam.—David Mure, ., Advocate, to be one of the Lords in 
Session in Scotland, v. T. Mackenzie, res.—Earl Spencer to be a 
Knight of the Garter.—Mr. T. Pepperell to be a Queen’s Messen 

the Colonial Department, v. Faggetter, dec.—The Rev. Sir 
Prevost, Bart, M.A, incumbent of Stinchcombe, near 
y, to be Archdeacon of Gloucester.—The Duchess of Rox. 
burghe, to be one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber in Ordinary to 
H. M., v. the Dowager Countess of me my eH) res., and 
sped. an Extra Lady of the Bedchamber.— de Verteuil, Hq. 
atts, and A. Bernard, Esqrs., to be Members of the Legislative 
Council of Trinidad. 





Arup. ‘ 

Late accounts from the Bhootan expedition, in India, are 
favourable. Not much fighting is expected.—It is under- 
stood that the 9th Depot is to be succeeded at the Camp 
at Colchester, by one of the batts, of the 60th Rifles. The 16th 
ee resent stationed at Colchester, Ipswich, and Nor. 
wich, will shortly embark for India. The regiment will be 
succeeded at the stations named by the 17th Lancers.——By 
the death of Gen. Walton, Lt.-Gen. Spink becomes a General ; 
Maj.-Gen. Sir E. Lugard, a Lieut.-Gen.; and Col. , 38th 
Regt., now on che Staff in India, a Maj.-Gen. ; Major-Gen. Sir 
w. \d also obtains the rank of Lieut.-General——Lord 
Charles Wellesley’s eldest son, grandson of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, is about to enter the Grenadier Guards. He is 18 

are oF tae, Se, See his father, is htir to the Dukedom, the 
anid of Douro having no son. 


Wanr-Orricz, Jan. 13 anp 17.—7th Hussars: Lt-Gen the Earl 
of Rosslyn to be Col, v Gen Sir W Tuyll, dec. 5th Ft: Maj-Gen 
Dames to be Col, v Gen Walton, dec. Gren Gds: and Bvt- 
Col Wynyard to be Lt-Col; Capt and Lt-Col Ponsonby to be Maj; 
Capt Pearson to be Capt and Lt-Col; En and Lt Duncombe 
to be Lt and Capt. 25th Ft: Maj and Bvt-Lt-Col Robertson has been 
—_ to rake the surname of Ross, after that of Robertson. 

60th Ft: Lt Clarke, lst WI Regt, to be Lt, v Jackson, ret. RI 
Artil (death vac): to be Cols Commdt—Maj-Gens Sir Fenwick 
Williams and Dupins: to be Cols, Lt-Cols 
and Gardner; to be Lt-Cols, Capts Milman, 
not. Brevet (death vac)—To be Gens: Lt-Gens Sir 
= Cobbe; to be Lt-Gens,’Maj-Gens Sir R. Dacres and F 


Navy. 


Loss or H. M. 8. “ Bompay.”—The following despatch has 
been received at the Admiralty.—“ Lisbon, Jan. 15, 2.30 p. m. 
—Admiral Elliot reports the total loss of her Majesty’s ship 
Montevideo, on the 14th of Dec. Mr. 
Smallhorn, assistant-surgeon, of the officers, alone is missing ; 
but 98 of the crew are supposed to be lost. Lieut. Starling, 
bearer of the despatches, proceeds by French packet to Bor- 
deaux to-day.” 


The Bombay was a wooden ship, of 2,782 with engines 
of 400-h. p. She carried 67 guns, and a complement of 750 
officers and men. Her last commission was dated March 21, 
1864. On the 6th of May, in Plymouth Sound, Admiral the 
Hon. Charles G. Elliot, C. B., commander-in-chief on the 8.-E. 
Coast of America, hoisted his flag on board, and on the 10th 
the Bombay sailed to join her station. She reached Rio de 
Janeiro on the 22nd Oct., and on the 30th anchored off 
Montevideo. — 


It is thought that the loss of H. M. 8. Bombay, by fire, an- 
nounced above, may have been caused by the of pe- 
troleum which she is known to have on board.—Rear 
Admiral King si > ager to the command in chief on the 
East India and China station, v. Kuper, whose term of ser- 
vice has ex! ——The Aurora, 35, and the Cadmus 21, ma’ 
be ex pene, Steen ee from land.—tThe Re- 
venge, 73, Admiral Yelverton’s flag ship in the Mediterranean, 
will return home in the Spring and be paid off. Capt. Foley 
and the Admiral’s staff will be appointed to the Caledonia, 35, 
iron-cased ship, which will be commissioned previous to the 
Revenge’s arrival——The Zdgar, 71, flag-ship of Rear-Adm. 
Dacres, commanader-in-chief of the Channel Fleet, will short- 
ly be paid off and recommissioned as a Coastguard ship at 
Queenstown. The Admiral and staff will remove to the Gid- 
raltar, 81——The Highflyer, 21, has sailed from Spithead tor 
the Cape of Good Hope. On steaming down the Solent she 
fired a salute ap nee on passing Osborne House. The 
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will embark on March 15.—The old ; 42, flag-ship, at 
Woolwich, is, after all,to be vides: 
Capt. Osborn was to give a lecture at the phi- 
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| . 
Nor slight the small feet, little nitarian Minister. . 
New Publications. peo Prematarely clever rece fo Pome rg a —— Me mioee Tel tne ona 
. ' » " , ina volume the history of Thackeray’s career—neces- 
= long —— a. — egnrens A at I think they'd Jump for ever. sarily in an imperfect cape, seeing that the book was pub- 


don, has at length found its way to this country, where the 
poetry of Praed has been steadily winning popularity, during 
the past twenty years. It is comprised in two handsome 
yolumes, brought out by Mr. W. J. Widdleton, all of whose 
publications are tasteful and elegant in dress. Its editor, the 
Rey. Derwent Coleridge, was one of Praed’s intimate friends, 
and was therefore qualified, no less by personal knowledge.of 
the poet than by culture, taste, and poetic sympatby with his 
theme, for the performance of the work, which he has done 
so well. His memoir of Praed is brief, but comprehensive; 
and, unlike memoirs in general, it is written in the modest 
language of truth, rather than the ornate dialect of eulogium. 
It rehearses the incidents of an uneventful life, beginning in 
1902, and ending in 1839, in the course of which Praed passed 
through a happy childhood and youth ; acquired the benefits 
of a thorough education, at Eton and at Cambridge; wrote 
for newspapers and magazines, and earned a brilliant literary 
reputation ; embarked in politics, and became a member of 
the House of Commons ; won friends in every direction, both 
public and private; married, lived happily in his home, and 
reared two daughters; and, finally, rested from his labours, 
loved, honoured, and lamented. Thus it is a fit introduction 
to this, the only authentic edition of his poems now in circula- 
tion, which is published by authority of his daughters, and by 
them is dedicated to the memory of his widow, who died last 
year. Mr. Coleridge has classified the poems, according to 
their subjects, and has included many pieces never before 
comprised in any collection of Praed’s writings. He has, also, 
of course, rejected the spurious pieces, that appear in previous 
editions. A portrait of the poet, neatly engraved, by Mr. W. 
G. Jackman, of this city, forms an appropriate frontispiece to 
the work, which is trustworthy in all respects, and which sup- 
plies a want that has long been felt by all lovers of poetry. 

The poems of Praed need no eulogium from our pen. Their 
fancy, their wit, their pathos, their felicitous character-paint- 
ing, their brilliant satire upon the follies of human nature and 
social life, their frequent romantic celouring and interest, and 
their grace and melody of versification, have commended 
them to the admiration of all readers, of sensibility and cul- 
ture. Their chief charm, to our taste, arises from the delicate 
art, whereby noble thought and tender feeling are blended 
with playful badinage, in their melodious cadences. It would 
appear that Praed possessed this art—if that may be called 
art, which was a natural faculty—as a man as well as a writer. 
His biographer alludes (p. 89), to his “habit of banter, by 
which he kept serious words at bay, and seemed to drive 
away all serious thoughts.” Mr. Coleridge adds that “ this 
humour, which he long continued to affect, both in his conver- 
sation and in his writings, led to some misapprehension as to 
his real character,” which “ was in reality both earnest and 
tender, in a remarkable degree.” We dare say the poet ‘was 
thus misapprehended: there are persons, who, as a witty 
French writer remarked, can only acquire an idea by means 
of a surgical operation on the brain: but thereupon to accuse 
the poet of “affectation” is emphatically absurd. That 
“vein of sportive irony,’ which marked his conversation 
equally with his writings, and which, Mr. Coleridge tells us, 
“ remained unexhausted to the last,” was clearly as natural to 
the man as song is toa singing bird. It gives his poems a 
character of their own—a character combining emotion, 
quaintness, and brilliancy—in respeet to which they are un- 
rivalled in the literature of the English language. 

We notice that this edition is especially complete in the 
department of charades and enigmas, which Praed was very 
fond of writing, and in which he excelled. He was fond of 
chess too, and was a good player—which, perhaps, explains 
his inclination to construct puzzles in verse. It is rare, in- 
deed, that an intellect so acute as his is combined with a 
fancy so volatile, and poetic sensibility and faculties so keen 
and active and powerful. : 

Many extracts might be made from these poems, in justifi- 
cation—if that were necessary—of the hearty praise we have 
lavished upon them. But we may be permitted to refrain 
from superfluous labour. A single extract, however—for its 
own sake, and beeause it may be new to many readers, is here 
submitted. These lines are addressed to a child : 


M itty, budd: breathing flower, 
Xesthinks if i tmortow ° < 


Could mana just for half an hour, 
Sir Joshua’s brush to borrow, 
I Oeil the myried & a few 
e mm, graces 
Which Time, while yet they all are new, 
With newer still replaces. 


L t, my child, your deep blue eyes, 
Oeeir an and earnest copy 


ead, broad and 
The forehead of your mother. 


I'd oft retouch the dimpled cheek 

And oft the pouting lips, where peck 

Aad tue sonnet would keep ne long, 

yn re jaieencay sae 
Had Caroline or Chloe. 


Nor less on those twin rounded arms 





















lished only a few weeks after the death of the illustrious 
novel-writer and satirist, though as a stepping-stone to some 
more elaborate biography the work may prove useful. Mr. 
Edward Edwards has written some “Chapters of the 
Biographical History of the French Academy ;” and Dr. 
Doran, in a SoKo~ form, has told the History of English 
Actors. Mr, J.S. Harford hes favoured the public with a 
volume of “ Recollections of William Wilberforce, M.P. for 

of York, with Brief Notices of some of his 
ends and Acquaintances”—an amusing collection 
of anecdotes concerning one of the noblest of philanthropists, 
and the ¢ Taig My ~~ whom he mee Pha, The 
veteran Charles thas gone on with bis “ Passages of a 
Working Life,” in which the incidents of his own career as 
author and publisher are related in a very agreeable style, and 
a curious picture is presented of our national progress in 
popular education, and the diffusion of cheap literature among 
the masses. Mr. Babbage, of calculating-machine and organ- 
hating fame, bias also issued a volume of an autobio ical 
nature, under the title of “Passages from the Life of a 
Philosopher.” One of the most singular, suggestive, and 
melancholy works of this kind, however, which the present 
year has produced, is the “ Life and Recollections of the Hon. 
Grantley Berkeley,” in which we see reflected, with a distinct- 
ness which is more remarkable then edifying, the “ fast life” 


But then your odd, endearing ways— 
What study ere could catch them ? 
Your aimless gestures, endless plays— 
What canvas ere could match them? 
Your lively leap of merriment, 
Your murmur of petition, 
Your serious silence of content, 
Your laugh of recognition. - 


Here were a puzzling toil, indeed, 
For art’s most fine creations! 

Grow on, sweet baby; we still need, 
‘To note yoar transformations, . 

No picture of your form or face, 

our Ww or your sleeping, 

But that which Love shall vo A 

And trust to Memory’s keeping. 


Hereafter, when revolving years 
Have made you and twenty, 

And — you blended hopes and fears, 
And sighs and slaves in plenty, 

May those who watch our little saint 
Among her tasks and duties, 

Feel all her virtues hard to paint, 
As now we deem her beauties. 





of the previous generation to our own, when, headed by a 
Hine Arts. profligate and shameless prince, our nobility and oa 
Engraving, here and in these days, is almost exclusively de- ted, If they did not surpass, the immoralities © -, 


Sedley, and their compeers, and at the same ti hibited 
voted to illustrations of the war; nor can we wonder that ona vu — a 


Americans should highly prize fine and accurate pertraits of 
the Generals most renowned among them. Before us is a 
capital print, from a steel plate, of Major-General Sherman) 
which looks as though it must be a good likeness, as it most 
assuredly is a most admirable engraving. It is executed and 
published by Mr. J. ©. Buttre, after a photograph by An- 
thony ; and is altogether very handsomely got up, having a 
scenic border by Mr. Momberger, suggested by some of the 
General’s prominent actions. 


coarseness to which the elegant, witty, and 
poetical rakes and fops of the seventeenth century were cer- 
tainly superior. Among the other biographical works of the 
ae be mentioned Mr. Fitzpatrick’s “Memoirs of 

Whately, Archbishop of Dublin,” a very defective 
book (in connexion with which, though not ee to 
Bi hy, we may as well allude to the publication of the 
bn neous Remains” of the Archbishop, and a volume 
of his Sermons) ;- Mr. Fitzgerald’s “ Life of Laurence Sterne,” 
which, though written in a false style, contains some additions 
to our knowledge of the grotesque genius-which conceived 
Tristram Shandy and bg sqrew Trim; the “ Memoirs, Miscel- 

” oO! 


lanies, and Letters’ the late Miss Lucy Aikin (of whom a 

Sara tte brief notice will be found in another part of this supplement) ; 

THE LITERARY YEAR. the “ Life of Rebert ——— the joint produciion of 
(Continued.) Mr Jea and Mr. William Pole, who have had the 


J. ©. 

advantage of consulting papers furnished by the family; and 
Vols. Vil, VIIL, & IX. of Mr, Foss’s “ Judges of England, 
with Sketches of their Lives. and Misvellaneous Notices con- 
nected with the Courts of Westminster, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time.” A singular autobiograpby has also been 
translated into Bagis from the Italian, giving an account of 
the experiences of the writer—Henrietia Caracciolo, of the 
Princes of Torino—in a Neapolitan nunnery, wherein she had 
been held, much against her will, for more than twenty years. 
The work presents a very shocking picture of the corruption 
existing in these houses of supposed religious retirement. 
Books bearing on the American War, and on the fymerous 
collateral subjects Scenes to it, continue to appear, both 
here and on the other of the Atlantic. The most re- 
markable of these are—“ The Rise and Fall of ‘ the Model 
Republic.’” by Mr. James Williams, formerly the American 
Minister to Turkey, in which the serious defects of the Con- 
stitution of the United States are acutely pointed out, and 
some notable  paasiqniens are given of the various conditions 
which led to the original election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency ; Captain Chesney’s “ Military View of Recent Cam- 
paigns in Virginia and Maryland,” written with remarkable 
clearness and eng “pal impartiality ; Mr. Goldwin’s Smith’s 
“ Letter to a Whig Member of the Southern Independence As- 
sociation,” im , like cones else on the same subject 
which from this author’s pen, with a strong Northern 
potion Mr. M. D. Conway's “ Testimonies concerning 

avery,” a work remarkable as being a vigorous attack on the 
“ Domestic Institution” of the South, and on the cause of Se- 
cession, by a native of Virginia, who has been for some years 
a fugitive from that State on account of the views he enter- 
similar to those of Sir John Eliot, and; like him, perishing the | tains; “ The Cruise of the Alabama and the Suméer, from the 
victim of political antagonism—Alexander Hamilton, the | Private Journals and other P: of Commander R. Semmes, 
contemporary of Washington, and one of the founders of the | C. 8. N.,and other Officers;” Mr. Arthur Arnold’s “ 
American Republic. With these illustrious names, that of | of the Cotton Famine, from the Fail of Fort Sumter to the 
Joseph Mazzini, whose “ Life and Writings” have been con | P: of the Public Works Act,” containing a vast body of 
menced in English, is worthy to be cla ; for, what the | facts of the gravest value, but ill-digested ; Colonel de Cvin’s 
faults of the Italian patriot—and we must sorrowfull “ History and Cultivation of Cotton and Tobacco,” in which 
them as in many respects very serious—it is not to be ques- | he speaks highly of the capabilities of Australia for raising 
tioned that his genius and devotion first kindled the idea of | both products ; . Feeners political essay on “ The Future” 
political unity in the minds of his coun en. Mr. Jamison, | Of America, written by a citizen of the North, yet strongly ad- 
a writer of the Southern States of 4a (which, it must be the independence of the South; an authorised Life 
admitted, have not generally been productive of literature) | of “Stonewall” Jackson, by Professor Dabney; “ Down in 
has published in two volumes “ The Life and Times of Ber- | Tennessee, and Back by Way of Richmond,” by Mr. Kirke, a 
trand du Guesclin,” a French general who opposed the Eng- | writer strongly op to the South ; “ Confederate Seces- 
lish power in France in the aldincen. Mr. Wright’s “ Life | sion,” by the Marquis of Lothian, who is equally in favour of 
of General Wolfe” gives a more agreeable, and we should say | the South. “The War in America in 1863-4,” by Edward 


Pollard, late editor of the Richmond Hxaminer: a second 
found in the writings of previous biographers and historians. | Series of the “ Biglow Papers,” struck out in the heat of the 
A great deal of his correspondence is here published for the 
first time; and it shows him to have been a man of simple | passion which 
and affectionate nature, pure in the midst of the a de- 
pravity by which the army was disgraced in those days, de- 
voted to his profession, laboriously bent on perfecting himself 
in all its branches, and evidently possessed. of many ideas on 
military reform far in advance of the time at which he lived. 
Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s “Life and Times of. Her Majesty 
Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway, and Sister 
of His Majesty George III. of England,” is a book containin, 
much valuable matter extracted from family documents ‘and 

ivate archives, but ill-arr: » and Age at wearisome 
ength. “The Morried Life Austria,” by Miss 
Freer, is one of those works in which ladies every now and 
then teach the world that their sex is as competent to succeed 


Historical Biography has received some very important 
contributions, @ fourth volume of Mr. Carlyle’s “ History 
of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great,” was 
issued in the spring, and exhibits in their wonted potency all 
those powers of aounetien. wit, humour, and pictureque- 
ness, and all those annoying eccentricities of style and perver- 
sities of judgment, which distinguished the former instalments 
of the book, in common with everything which has proceeded 
from its author’s pen. The volume ‘now added to the pre- 
vious three commences with Frederick’s intervention in the 
general war in 1744, and terminates with the batile 
of Lobositz, and the surrender of the Saxon army in their 
camp at Pirna, which brought to a close Frederick’s cam: 
aign in the Seven Years’ War. The “ Life of Marcus Tul- 
ius Cicero,” by Mr. William Forsyth, M.A.,Q.C., is an admi- 
rable addition to our knowledge of one of greatest cha- 
racters of the antique world. But perhaps the most 
important and deeply interesting work of this class which the 
ear has produced—certainly the most interesting to an 
glishman—is Mr. Forster's “ Sir John Eliot: a Biography ; 
1590—1632.” Eliot was as severely great under the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded as Cicero under his; and 
Mr. Forster has conferred a boon on Eng)ish historical stu- 
dents by bringing into light and prominence one of the noblest 
specimens of our native patriots and statesmen that the his- 
~ of this land exhibits—a man of lofty virtues and high 
political wisdom, of a large heart and a large mind, hitherto 
singularly neglected by most of our standard historians. Mr. 
Christopher James Riethmuller has related the history of a 
great American politician, possessed of qualities somewhat 





a more truthful, picture of the hero of Quebec than isto be 


ation,” advocating, not only 
emancipation, but the mingling of the white and black races, 
as the true aj of humanity—to which a reply has been 
a: -meggay at New York, deeply tinctured with pro-slavery 


———_@—_—_—_. 
SKATING. 

There is surely no one tin which the national - 
eracy, which Saou with bet Reform ‘Bill and pre nl 
anaes ty more glaringly manifest than in the weather. 
To sa English weather is not what English weather used 
to be, is but. tosay what ee apply equally well to port wine, 


levellits 

staid wens ways to have frosts of the avera 
d (| Jengthrof two days each, one may 20 well emigrate at onee to 
idea of the Queen's life and court. Labrador. The maniier be 

a Ce re ae few interesting works to 

note. The nephew of apn ie has concluded his 
useftl and agreeable Life of 
which, resort od been had tw the letters of 
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last effort of ice to assert its existence as a creditable British 


fatile attempts, on the part of that the oldest 
inhabitant is hike epvemeashes, t0 dence elt pesmanentig 
t. It must be in bitter mockery of the 


below 
actual results that thermometers are to 
twenty degrees below zero. - Fahrenheit would blush 
with shame if he could have Jived to feel such winters. 

In sober truth, it is rather hard upon the rising generation 
of English boys that they should have so little beg A age 
The art of skating, like that of swimming, is one which, when 
learnt betimes, is never thoroughly forgotten. To be a good 
skater it is not to have cleverness, or nimbleness, or 
strep 
important of all to have plenty of practice, The repeated 
Palting off and on ofthe skate, the patient plodding over a 

it-figure, the readiness to learn by exampl are 
the means by which excellence is attained ; and they are much 
more easy to the young than to the middle-aged. There are, in- 
deed, some cardinal maxims in good skating which the most 
patient learner would take long in findingout for himeelf. It 
does not suggest itself to the untutored mind than half the 
work is practically done by the foot which is off the ice. Ease 


in crossing the legs, uprightness, and, still more, slowness of | are 


action, are things which are in reality in sable to a first- 
rate performer, but may very well appear of little consequence 
to the beginner. The fact is, that skating is one accomplish- 
ment which is preserved solely by tradition. There are no 
text-books about it, no laws, no recorded principles. Ageand 
experience have the field entirely to themselves. Ri tal- 
ent may display itselfin any new form that it likes, it 
seldom toca 0 in establishing fertile innovations upon the 
practice of the elders. It may be questioned, indeed, whether 
the art is rot one which has in historic times experienced some 
decline, if it be true, as is said, that Benjamin West, the 
President of the Academy, was able to trace in his skates on 
the ice the outlines of any statue that might be named—an 
idea in the contemplation of which the mocern mind can only 
take refuge in the confidence that it cannot be true. But, 
however this may be, it must be readily conceded that the best 
skaters on the Long Water are not among the — men. 


gth. It is far more important to have boldness, and most 


the garrison town from which he came. It would be described 
in technical lan as a “double three on the backward 
roll.” Think of the combined difficulties of the process. 
The backward roll itself is sometimes considered formidable ; 
ot is popetasty supposed, tnx Bat, co bo ten qualifica- 

admission to the ranks of the Skating Club; and the 
ordinary double three is not so easy a matter when it comes 
But to combine the two in 
one movement, and then to leave off with sufficient impetus 
to start at once on the other foot again! It seems hard enough, 
in all conscience. The story, however, came to the ears of 8 
gallant member of the Club, whose soul was superior to diffi- 
culties. He practiced it resolutely for two days; st the end of 
the second he had fairly m: the problem. Let us ven- 
ture to recommend the task to any other gentleman who may 
be in want of something fresh to , in case, to the delight 
of skaters and the confusion of all hunting men, the frost 
should come at last.—Saturday Review, Jan, 14. 


—>—_—__ 


A PROCLAMATION. 


it appears to us that certain persons, objects, and 
of the stock-in-trade of sundry li ee men, 
up, exhausted, threadbare, stale, ae bodes , and 
may without any loss, detriment, or drawback, be withdrawn 
from public circulation, and consigned to an honourable limbo: 
Now, therefore, Know ALL YE, whom these PRESENTS may 
concern, that from and after the publication of this our current 
number, it shall not be lawful for any journalist, essayist, 
magazine-writer, 5 on -a-liner, poetaster, criticaster, public 
speaker, lec , Lord r, Member of Parliament, novelist, 
or dramatist, to make use of, employ, or introduce in any 
ne’ , Teview, periodical, poem, play (original or trans- 
lated), speech, lecture, address, or 7 we or oral 
composition, intended for public edification, enlightenment, 
amusement, or instruction, the several persons, creatures, and 
things mentioned, specified, and enumerated in the Schedule 
hereunto annexed. 
GIvEN at our Court in Fleet Street, in the twenty-fourih year 
of our reign. Punca. 


Ww 
things, 


REMARKS. 


The audacious pirouettes, the marvellous quadrilles, which go | S°HEDULE. 
astonish and delight the annuai crowds in Kensington Gar- | Macaulay’s The retirement of this veteran is indispen- 
dene, are executed most boldly and most successfully by men | New Zealander. sable. He can no longer be suffered to im- 
whose tiny silver skate has fioated over the same waters for pede the traffic over London Bridge. Much 
twenty seasons or more. wanted at the present time in his own coun- 
An Edda of the tenth century, Strutt tells us, mentions try. May return when London is in ruins. 
that the god Uller was distinguished by his beauty, his arrows, | The Needy Having been in active service since the 
and his skates. With so venerable a tradition to fall back up- | Knife-grinder. days of Mr. Canning, may now resume his 
on, it seems a pity that the hardy Norseman has not contribu- - al part of the Man at the.Wheel. 
ted more to either the literature or the practice of ~—_— The Coming caused constant disappointment by 
The practice, indeed, as has been observed, is totally independ- | Man. not arriving when he was expected, especially 
ent of literature. It is most probable that the amusement is by the Parliam train. 
one which, in spite of Uller, was fora long time confined | Shakespeare and No objection to W. 8., except as a per- 
chiefly to the lower and middle and never reached | the musical former in a duet with the musical glasses, 
among them any very high pitch of art. 1t was looked upon | glasses. which have long ceased to be the novelty 
much with the same view that the boys on the Surpentine even they were in O. Goldsmith’s time, when the 
now seem to adopt, as an accomplishment of which the acme tuwn rang with them. 
was reached when the performer could succeed in a? p- _. The Bishop of Hereford will be glad to see 
along Mery in his skates, and finishing off with a long den. Mute in- his country cousin. A presentation to a deaf 
triumphant slide on two feet in a straight line forwaru. ss glorious Milton. and dumb asylum should be obtained for 
man —— Pp then moog = ee ghngaee _ ye ig to the mute. 
execute different figures on than he w > pre- eman recei 
sent Gay, of dancing in a drawing-room on the tips of his toes. Rood gent been to his pao Gaeaee estb > Oo ibe 
It was about a century ago that the rude steps of the skaters salting prose ct moved to apply to the Im ‘Law Officers 
were first moulded by cultivation, though who the instructor | his without to issue a writ ne exeat regno. 
was who first taught the slippery feet to adapt itself to| knowing it. 
“threes” and “ eights” history doesnot record. The first clab | Miss Parker. In any future novel or work of fiction, if it 
established in these islands was that of Edinburgh, a city | Mr. Crawley. shall be found necessary to introduce a lady’s- 
which still, we believe, maintains an excellent body of skaters. maid, itis particularly requested that she may 
All at once the art rose to importance, ween yee wane bear some other name than that of Parker. 
propsgated in Germany, France, and Holland ; and still more Likewise, in any forthcoming drame or 
successtully, at a later period, in the United States and drama, if a ant villain is essential to 
Canada. ‘So necessary to civilization did this aristocratic the plot, it is suggested that it would be an 
amusement seem, that when trade was first opened with agreeable novelty not to call him Crawley. 
Brazil early in the present century, and fabulous fortunes were| The Bull that |The present address of Edmond’s (late 
beginning to be realized by traffic with a country sorich and |is always being Wombweil’s) Menagerie is Crystal P 
80 ready to import, among the first cargoes that were sent to/| taken . & the Sydenham. The Zool Gardens would 
Rio de Janeiro, a place where ice had never been seen in the | horns. Ca- be glad to have the British lion. With re- 
memory of map, were thirty tons of warming-pans and thirty ong Swag Lag to the Dodo, it is proposed to substitute 
tons of skates, The greateet blow which has fallen —_ - | inst Tene the Moa, the Great Auk, or the Little 
lish skating in modern times has been the draining of so m Wolf there is , 28 a bird of literary burden. 


of the fen country of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire. For 
mile after mile, in days past, the water would be frozen on 
Whittlesea, unploughed by pestilent barges, and rarely 
enough to drown; and with the long “runners,” anda fi 
wind behind, seventy miles a day would not be thought so 
very great ascore. Even now the fenmen keep up their 
winter races, and do the mile in little over the two minutes— 
the fastest pace in the world; and on the Witham, some 


constant difficulty in keeping from the door. The British Lion. 
The black The Dog in the manger. The Dodo. Ducks 
and Drakes.—(N.B. The Phenix, it is hoped, is extinct). 


Macedon and Have been allowed far too much latitude. 

Monmouth. No well regulated atlas can be considered 
complete until they are restored to the use 
of the Globe. 


themselves of8odom __ Strictly forbidden fruit. 
for the feat by which a Dutch army once repuleed a force of Oluerwise Dead Sea Apples. The ripe pear. 


Frenchmen on the Scheldt, and, with rifle 4 The stone wall Board 
down the river to Boston in “ fours,” with the captain at their| against which uae og Bn to Parllament for 
Shes comme if the traditional clement in ali| ways running atta aed pen RE rie cong Maye 
ne consequence o' 
ish and cn fal febions: a ap maar “ait ase oy weet sii af 
E and the nen ons, at any are so dif- “ » ¥ 
Seatea that g Desch ce Ganan dhe Gea recognised at a| 1B¢ thin edge of PO tS Wedgwood.” "Ware! 
distance on the ice. tudinize is carried 
much further abroad than it is with us. .To poise the body is|The blue ribbon To be wound up and shelved. Writers in 
ot in each cate, the chief difficulty of the performance, turf. newspapers are not to indulge in Ribbonism, 
but the ishman prefers to surmount it, if possible, without when the Derby Day comes round again. 
showing trouble it costs. The folded arms and forward | Couleur derose. Very much faded. All thegloss long since 
slope of the body are abominations in the eyes of the demi- worn off. The Royal Academy, the Chemi- 
gods of the Long Water. Into the rival of the various cal , and Madame Rachel appointed a 
schools it is, of coursé, impossible to enter without judice ; Comm: to select a substitute. 
and opinions may vary ind pe Lge ay a on ogee “ Antecedents,” These and a thousand more such stale 
gracel But as ee form the | «« Cropped ” crumbs may be swept away to advan 
more difficult evolutions, we are that “ ome non FA lawyer and would 
ee enna more yo n for some of the “ golden opinions.” 
assiduously when a chance, care more about | o blood, . 
the ‘riumph of succeeding. Canada ——_ the only | “ Ventilation of subjects,” “ My attention has been drawn,” &c, 
country which has Skating Clubs that our “ Let laws and If in the course of Lord John Man- 
8 booths of Kingston and Montreal } ners should be Master of the Buck- 
feats will be at times formed which would surprise even of the Tower, or Lord 
the -kee ag) oe Boston too, and the New Warden of the Stanharies, the two lines re- 
York Central Park, with Albany and Rochester and Burling- ferred to are not to be quoted against him 
have marvels of elegance to show. But the fact under a penalty of the perusal of the whole 
probably i that, when once a certain degree of excellence has of his poetical works. 
reached, hardly any that can be done by any one} “ This bit ety tit caret having 
skater is too hard for another to accomplish. Ifone were | Power.” been served up to every Institute 
to Regen to ae theese with his eyes a dozen in the three 
others w have learnt to do.the same ina week. In the But cae helt The breed be given to the The 
time in Canada, was diaing et an Eagliah. mess and inckden-|PSAyTow, of sack may have sack to This is 
Canada was dining at an mess, and inciden- a 
muntiowed wile epaking of the Canaan sl taternble Goal of 5jE000 Hite alan for cakes and 
certain movement which secn repeatedly at | sack.” 





uotations from 
e@ works 
Grammaticus, 
Latinus and 
Quintus Hora- 
tins Flaccus., 


The maxims o: 


Q. H. F. not absolutely prohibited; but 
of a. of _ Houses od gear 

to be sparing quotati 
and to give as much freshness to th 2 
possible. 


¢ .. This trio are urged to take a farewell bene- 
Rochefoucaula, ‘fit—{N.B. No mercy will be shown to that 
the sayingsof notorious offender, “Speech was given,” 
M. de Talieyrand, ~— 
and the observations of the late George Brummel, Esq. 
Local museums might be glad to have 

Lae ze phn these curiosities. 
The straw that shows which way the wind blows. The feather 
that broke the camel’s back. ly in amber. Ditto, broken on 
= a may” — = 9 me hey the birds = 

ves (stu: 5 assortment of edged 6, & pruning fe 
(much worn), and a large coll ction of old com 





FLORENCE Preparine.—After much discussion and hesita- 
tion, it has been decided that the grand “Hall of the Five 
Hundred,” in the Palazzo Vecchio, is to serve, provisionally, 
as House of Commons for the Italian Parliament, when it 
shall meet in 1865. It is most certainly the place in all 
Florence best marked out by great associations of past days 
for such a pu ; but it is, in truth, very ill fitted to the re. 
er ened the case, ne - only been ange on as a tem- 
porary e jient to avoid, for the —— © great expense 
of adapting the Convent of San Firenze to the purpose,—a 
building which will eventually make a most worthy and ad- 
mirable site for the Italian Chambers. Much must be done in 
the way of Cghting and warming the immense area of the Sala 
dei Cinque to sufficiently before it can be ready for use, 
and it is to be hoped that here, too, the architects employed 
will deal gently and reverently with the shortcom of this 
splendid ber, ill-lighted and lop-sided though it 

The Upper House is to occupy another noble and far more 
commod hall in the Palazzo Vecchio; that named “of 
the two hundred.” The same vast palace will also hold the 
Foreign Office, which will take up the suites of rooms looking 
to the east, and yet leave space for a host of Committee rooms 
and other needful appendages. bears Ae y old Florentine 
burghers provided with no a d for the grandiose 
proportions of the Palace of the , although an extra 
coward or as most a brass mega pag full of live embers, 
8 e stalwart Signoria who sate in those { rooms, in 
stead of caloriféres and hot-water pipes. ils 

The Archiepiscopal Seminary is to serve as the War Office. 
The Board of Public Instruction will occupy part of the Pa- 
lazzo Riccardi, leaving untouched the apartments taken up by 
the Academy of La Crusca, the Riccardian Library, and the 
De ent of the Assessed Taxes. The Board of Finance 
will be placed in the Casino Mediceo, a handsome building 
which stands, inclosed in its den, half-way down Via 
Cavour. Little did Francesco de’ Medici, of evil memory, 
dream of the destination of this his favourite petite maison, 
when hurrying thither to his stolen interviews with the crafly 
Venetian sorceress, Bianca, who, flying from Venice with her 
ill starred first husband, came to lodge with him on the Piazza 
San Marco, at the corner of which the Casino stands, and en- 
snared the sinister eyes of the Medicean tyrant by her crisp 
fair hair and cat-like, sensuous a The Admiralty will be 
in the Convent of the Missionary di San Jacopo,—minus the 
friars, no doubt. 

The Institute of the Santissima Annunziata will serve as 
the Board of Public Works, and the monks of Santa Croce 
and Santo — will have to give place to the Administra- 
tion of the National Debt and the O ce Office. 

These are some of the principal changes in contemplation, 
and their acconiplishment before next May is a sine qua non. 
The undertaking, so long in ute, of bringing a large 
supply of better drinking-water to Florence, we can y 
hope to see carried out by that time. 

Of course, the scent of changes such as these brings together 
speculators from all quarters, and the town is full of stran, 
faces, to which one hears names attributed which have ach 
of many millions in their sound. Moreover, we hear to-day 
that, seeing that a flood of guests will inevitably come down 
upon us in May, and that houses, however well built, require 
no inconsiderable time—especially in the opinion of the 
Italians—to become dry and habitable, the municipality has 
entered into negotiations with a company, which offers to con- 
struct a number of chalets of wood and iron, according to Eng- 
lish (!) fashion, to contain in all no less than 2,000 rooms, and 
to be built before the 1st May, 1865, on some site without the 
present walls. These “ ish chalets” are to be in the highest 
degree “ pleasant, convenient and salubrious ;” and the Filo- 
rentine public will be edified ere long, it is to be hoped, with 
a glimpse of their rather composite architecture. 

A change is also officially announced to-day in the arrange- 
ments for the chambers which I have quoted above. Ac- 

to this last decision, the Senate is to occupy the great 
room in the sae coed Os Motion Theatre, which all who 
lorentine archives must remember to have 
on their way out. This occupation, however, 
that of the Sala dei Cinque Cento, only 
at Gp reat en See be for 


to the Court of Accounts; and the Home Office is to occupy 
Se Caterina.— Florence letter, 
lan. 2. 

Tieut Rops, anp Loose AcEntTs.—Some time ago there 
was a considerable agitation in public feeling as to certain 


supposed to grate against 
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exposed to dangers other ee ae ean at of 
his nerves and toppling over from the 5 aon ( é 
ro} The case to which we refer is that o! } ; 
of Coleman, who came into court at his own petition, | placed on a Table in the Middle of the Stage, and he, without 
as @ wine-merchant, of 28 nt-street, and of various other | any Equivocation, goes into it in the Sight of all the Specta- 
places and residences. The pt had been treasurer and | tors, and Sings init. D his Stay in the Bottle any Per- 
manager to Blondin, and his ability for business was exempli- | son may handle it, and see ly that it does not exceed a 
fied by the facts—that he went into business, asa wine-mer- | common Tavern Bottle. Those on the Stage or in the Boxes 
chant, ear; that he borrowed £12,600 of Blondin in hard | may come in masked Habits, if agreeable to them, and the 
cash ; that bis liabilities are now amgary im Pacey ryan and ae if — we in: ns 3 ~ "= eee a Stage, 
assets, upon his own statement (wi is not | 7s. 6d.; boxes, 5s.. pit, 3s. ; ery, ts to at 
—o oe ‘ 000. | the Theatre. ‘To begin at half an Hour after Six o’Clock. 
The Performance continues about two Hours and a half. 
Note. If any Gentlemen or Ladies (after the above Pertor- 
mance), either single or in Company, in or out of Mask, is de- 
sirous of seeing a Representation of any deceased Person, 
such as Husband or Wife, Sister or Brother, or any intimate 
Friend of either Sex ay oy making a Gratuity to the Perfor- 
mer) shall be gratified by revlon i conversing with them for 
some Minutes as if alive ; likewise, if desired, he will tell you 
our most secret Thoughts in your past Life, and give you a full 
iew of Persons who have injured you, whether or alive. 
For those Gentlemen and Ladies who are desirous of seeing 
the last Part, there is a private Room provided. These Per- 
formances have been seen by most of the crown’d Heads of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, and never appeared — any 
where but once, but will wait on any at their Houses, and 
perform -as above for five Pounds each time.”—Notes and 


oil, and was declared by all the company to be perfect. Then 
came more salmon roasted, with pepper and salt, eaten with 
pon pnt a dish of soon Penne meee — in = 

sugared, compl ‘part o east. Then two Al- 
banians SP , bearing a lamb roasted whole, stuffed, of 
course, the usual accompaniment of rice, raisins, fir-nuts, 
oe —= it a salad, od afterwards an nngten dish > sweet, 

p cakes, composed of eggs, sugar, and butter, and swim- 
ming in syrup; the whole wound up with rice, milk, — 
fresh yaourt, followed by the little cups of black. coffee, par- - 
ticularly acceptable after these rich viands. Thecook, wild- 
looking man in a grimy fustanelle, was complimented on the 
successful results of his labours (quite wonderful considering 
the wild, barbarian aspect of every thing around), when he 
said that for twenty-five years he had been constantly em- 
ployed in dressing these fish dinners.—Mrs. Walker. 


Revuter’s TELEGRAMS.—-To speak disrespectfully of the 
North Pole would be a mere joke compared to. saying any- 
thing against the Electric Telegraph. The North Pole has 

g to say about mule twist; its views about “Madapollams” 
are absolutely ni ; it does not even say when ice is firm, bears 
active, or sealekin looking up. But though we subscribe un- 
feigned assent to the faith that there is but one telegraph, and ~ 
that. Mr. Reuter is its prophet, we have certain heretical ideas 
as to the historical value of some of his very scrappy scrip- 
tures. After watching for some time the influence of tele- 
grams on our daily intelligence, we feel inclined to liberate 
our soul by pointing out that, by some inscrutable editorship, 
the yo eo condensed 2 of meet = re egg is of 
matter who was King, we were once promoted to the great | meat, but, sometimes addic ts very —is not that 
and awful honour of dining with one of the most dainty Am- | wamingled blessing to the reading public which lecturers at 
phitryons that London has ever seen; and, what was more | Mechanics’ Institutes would have us believe. 
serious still, dining at his elbow. Thenumber of times during | When we have along report by telegraph of a speech delivered 
that repast at which we were made to feel, like David Copper- | the day before at a public meeting some two or three hundred 
field betore Littimer, “ how young we were,” is an expe- miles away, or in some foreign Parliament still further off, we 
rience never to be forgotten. Our shame culminated towards | have the undoubted pleasure, and what may be in some cases 
the close of the solemn service, when, on declining a certain | the great advantage, of full and speedy communication of in- 
plat (for indeed we could eat no more), the hospitable host, pany Oe important news. Also, in time of war, the tele- 
jealous withal of his reputation, turned severely to us, with a » by even sending bare facts, may save us from great 
rebuke, which people heard, “ Young man, do you know | harm or great cost. But does the telegraph, as now used to 

what you are passing? Lambs’ "—Review of “The transmit the tidings of American and continental a con- 
Handbook of Dining.” duce to the correct and complete understanding of the history 
of the time ?—Saturday Review. 
















































































































likely to be the least favourable to himself), amount to £6000. 
Frot this brief outline, pe if barra oat a : t 
hand ot balancing himesls upon the rope, he has no inconsider- 
able amount of in the balancing of accounts. It is clear, 
moreover, that poor Gravelet, when he walked across the high 
rope at the as pe Palace for sums which seemed fabulous to 
those who could not calculate the risk, was encountering very 
formidable perils besides that of tumbling over and being 
dashed to pieces in the gulf beneath. 

The story, as told by Blondin and the bankrupt, is simplicity 
itself. Blondin went to Spain some time ago, and Coleman 
accompanied him. Here Coleman made the acquaintance ofa 
Signor Vincente Merello, of Port St. Mary; and during Cole- 
man’s not very protracted career as a wine-merchant, he ap- 
pears to have got into the Signor Merello’s debt to the tune of 
£18,000. It certainly affords a consolatory and cheering 

icture of human charity, that the Signor seems to bear this 
= with considerable equanimity, for we do not find that he 
opposed Coleman in the court, or took any kind of proceed- 
ings, that might have been considered vindictive. Alihough un- 
doubtedly the largest creditor, he to have been quite 
passive, and to be awaiting with something more than Spanish 
equanimity and indolence, the repayment of his enormous 
risks. Blondin, however, had his story to tell. He engaged 
Coleman in America because he (é. ¢. Blondin) could not speak 
English, and he wanted some one to sign his engagements. 
For this, Coleman was to receive ten pounds per week and 
ten per cent. upon Blondin’s earnings, and it must be admitted 
that (considering the very simple nature ofthe duties to be 
formed, and the fact that Blondin’s fame had preceded him 

10 this country long before he arrived here), this was not 
bad pay for even such an admirable business manager as 
Coleman. After the journey to Spain, Coleman told Blondin 
that he did not wish to travel any more, but that he con- 
templated going into the wine-trade, whereupon Blondin lent 
him £12,600 to enable him to do so. Coleman, however, had 
up to that time taken all Blondin’s money to take care of it, 
and Blondin had to go to his office whenever he wanted any 
money. When Coleman opened the wine business, he 
advertised the firm as Coleman, Blondin, and Co.; but Blondin 
now swears that he was in no respect a partner, and that he 
merely lent Coleman money ; and the bankrupt himself admits 
that, when he announced Blondin as a partner, he stated that 
which had no foundation in fact : “he had made the statement 
frequently, to get customers, but not creditors.” Whether 

er or not, however, it appears that the money so lent by 
londin has entirely disappeared ; and, though Coleman may 
be an indifferent acrobat physically, he seems to have exercised 
a considerable amount of dexterity in disappearing into the 
wine business with som like £50,000, and reappearing 
with something less than in the short space of one 
year.— Field, Jan. 7. 








TMPORTANOR or Lamas’ Taris.—In our saled days, when no 


CiauDE DuvaL.—Claude Duval is the title of the print 
provided by the council of the Art-Union of London, for the 
subscribers for the current year, and it is incontestably one of 
the most interesting as well as one of the most ably engraved 
of the numerous fine plates produced under the auspices of 
this corporation. The scene depicted is one that was of no 
unfrequent occurrence in the days of our second Charles. 
Claude Duval, the dissipated foreign valet of a nobleman, took 
to the road, and, in the course of his a against the 
goods and chattels of the travelling community, he, on one 
occasion stopped a carriage which yielded booty to the amount 
of £400. Touched, however, by the beauty of the fair mis- 
tress of the party, and with that humorous caprice, which 
often swayed gentlemen of his profession, the bandit contented 
himself with £100 out of the , on the condition that the 
lady should dance a corante with him on the heath. This is 
the moment selected by Mr. Frith for the subject of his pic- 
ture. The forced gaiety of the lady, contending with the 
ee baggee Bs . ——— orig em P evay. the 

action w peaks cuiture,—the open- 
nat amusement of the men who evidently enjoy the joke, 
—and the suppressed indignation of the old man who sits 
bound on the ground, are all admirably given, while the negro 
escaping on the rigat-hand side, unno! by the gang, 
through their interest in the progress of the dance and the con- 
tents of the caskets, suggests the possibility of a rescue; and 
the gibbet in the far distance, with a Hogarthian touch, fore- 
shadows the probable exit of some of the performers in the 
coaner- aller, Tth ult, ‘ 





A SienrFICANT BURLESQUE.—The masked ball at the Opera 
in Paris which closed 1864 was marked by a sprightly ttle 
bit of significant burlesque. At a signal, a procession of 
thirty-eight individuals, in coats braided with the Academy 

ms, were formed in one of the corridors) They wore masks 
that were faithful portraits of the thirty Academicians. They 
marched with stately step and slow, and their faces were grave, 
as became learned Academicians. An usher, wearing a silver 
chain, and motioning the crowd to make way with an ebony 
wand, preceded the procession. Presently the thirty-eight 
formed themselves into a circle, the perpetual secre 
advanced, and the usher drew an urn from his pocket. T 
urn was passed round. The Academicians were electing a 
member to the vacant chair. The entire thirty-eight gaye 
their votes to Jules Janin. The election brought to a Some, 
the usher hooked a band of white calico to his wand. On 
this band, in big black letters, the fact was recorded thet.J. J. 
had heen el: “ We anticipate the justice of the French 
Academy” were the words upon the banner, The i 
eight re-formed in pairs, gravely descended the Opera - 
case, bowed to the check-takers, entered nineteen cowpés that 
were in waiting for them, and drove off, leaving no trace of 
their identity behind them, Will the veritable thirty-eight 
take the hint ?—Athenwum. 


Tae MANUFACTURE OF PERFUMES.—Amongst the popular 
lectures which have been lately delivered in the Conservatory 
of the Horticultural Society, Mr. Septimus Piesse has given 
one on “ Perfumes and the Methods of obtaining the Odours.” 
The lecturer pointed out that, contrary to general belief, near! 
all the mes derived from flowers are not made by distil- 
lation, but by the processes of enjleurage, or inflowering, and 
by maceration or infusion. The odours of flowers do not, as 
a general rule, exist jin them asa store or in a gant but 
they are developed as an exhalation. While the flower 
breathes, it yields fragrance; but kill the flower and fragrance 
ceases. It has not been ascertained when the discovery was 
made of condensing, as it were, the breath of the flower durin; 
life: what we know now is, that if a living flower be pi 
near to butter, grease, animal fat, or oil, these bodies absorb 
the odour given off by the blossom, and in turn themselves 
become fragrant. If we spread fresh unsalted butter upon 
the inside of two bona st and then fill one of the plates 
with gathered fragrant blossoms of clematis, covering them 
over with the secund greased plate, we shall find that after 


twenty-four h eparted from has become fragrant. The blos- 





Never Say Die.—One day last season, a gentleman, who 
for the nonce we will call Mr. Jones, was out hunting with a 
pack of hounds in Scotland. They found a fox, and went 
errr away, and after running some time came to.a very big fence 
Accripent on Mont Cenis.—An accident, nearly attended | with a-bi brook on the other side. Mr. Jones went at it 
b hoey consequences, occurred to the vey between St. 

ichel and Susa on the 5th of January. The Oourrier, con- 
taining Count Varese, Sir W. Fraser, M.P., Mr. J. F. Hussey, 
Mr. R. Graham, and other Englishmen and foreigners, left 
Lans-le-bourg at seven P.M. Soon passing the highest 

of the mountain a violent wind blew clouds of snow-dust 

the faces of the horses. In this place the road is dangerous 
from avalanches, which occasionally block the nartow passage 
cut for the diligence. One of these had recently fallen, and 
over it the horses endeavoured to drag the vehicle, but, blinded 
by the snow-dust, and having lost all footing, they became 
frightened. On the right was a rather steep slope; on the 


th » 
cried a » “he has bro! his head ; he'll be killed!” 
za Oh, not at all,” said another, “it’s only the dye from his 
hair.” Mr. Jones went under water with-hair of a reddish- 
brown hue, and came up quite white.—Hnglish paper. 





Eneiish Pears or Brris.—A correspondent of the 
Builder says: “ We have now in London and different parts 
of the United Kingdom about 14 peals of twelve bells; 50 
pene of ten bells ; 600 s of eight bells; 700 peals of six 

and about 400 s of five bells; and a great number 
from one bell toa chime of four bells; and all these peals of 
five to peals of twelve bells cost eack from £300 to upwards 
of £2,500. So you see what a merry ringing island land 
is; anda ious peal of bells is perhaps not less vat- 
ing than the finest toned instrument ever yet invented.’ 


soms, though se from the parent stem, do not die for 
some time, but live and exhale odour, which is absorbed by 
the fat. To remove the odour from the fat, the fat must be | left, at about two yards’ distance, a precipice of over 200 feet. 
scraped off the plates and put into alcohol; the odour then | The horses, turning to the right up the slope, brought the dili- 
leaves the grease and enters into the spirit, which thus become ce endways to the precipice, and the increased weight 


“gcent,” and the grease again becomes urless. them backwards. At this moment the diligence u 
The flower farmers of the Var follow poy this method A 





Someruine Lixe 4 Scarecrow.—“ You don’t know any- 
mine, tuberose, jonq until the diligence had reached the extreme = for-| thing about scarecrows. If you’d seen one that my U; 
e of this branch of y | tunately, a part not quite buried by the snow id it | Ben made once, you’d think so too. Why, he made one, and 
by the uate <Soemeaumnaly gevun tn Ge . After a walk to the hut called Refuge | set it up in his cornfield, that nearly frightened the feathers off 
of lower : —. ,475,-| No. 5, and a long night passed therein, the travellers were | every crow that looked at it; and, by jingo, one crow that 
000 Ib. ; roses, 520,000 Ib.; j 100, lb.; violets, 75,- | able to continue; their route. had pecking around the field for two or three days after 
000 Ib. ; lb. am, 30,000 lb.; tu he’d seen it, actually flew away and brought back all the 
24,000 ib. ; jonquil, 5,000 lb. uantity produced at Nice| Lonexvity.—The Times has started the often discussed | corn he had stolen.”—American Paper. 
not : violets and orange there are | subject of human longevity. It allowed a coi 
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to 
= Ded ween oes of Sir Cornewall Lewis, that 
stories of longevity cen were usual] 
phal. A number of icamedistely 
of persons who had beyond that bat 
seems to be ——- authenticated. This is the 


Hi 








change tbe average ht 
Englan¢.—London paper, Jan. 14. a 


Frencu Leantne To Free Trape.—The French Council 
of Commerce has. recommended the abolition of the French 

Laws, advising that foreign and native ships 
placed on the same footing, that materials for ship- 
building should be exempt from duty, that tonnage duty on 
toreign ships should be abolished, and that all differential 
duties be reduced till in a ge they disappear. It 
is believed that the Government will adopt these pro’ s, 
also lighten materially the “inscription maritime, 
which now stops the inhabitant of the seaboard from attempt- 
become a sailor.— Ditio. 


| 





however, to ent a mistake, partners 
were limited to the select circle of visitors staying at the hall, 
and who wore a sprig of fern to distinguish them from the 

company. Her royal highness in oneset had also for 
a partner one of the og sons of the Earl and Countess of 
Leicester—quite a little boy—and playfully pretended that 
he must teach her the steps, The princess charmed every 
one by her vivacity, her geniality, and her grace.—Ditto. 


to plagiarism, or the matter 
paying in «very voniioen: as suffici- 
to the writer of the pamphlet.— Ditto. 





by the ascending cur- 
eo few tee 
ground. Against these lines the current of rarefied 
themselves acted with 
hold of the objects on which they 
manner in which the lines are 
re hate ap mse Mean sam whey, lr re. 
paratory measure, ning mammule are brought into 
close contact, and viscid matter is emitted from the papille ; 
separated by a lateral motion, which extends 
the viscid matter into fine fila connecting the papille ; 
on drawing them out to 
will of the insect, and, on 
mammule again brought together, the filaments 
coalesce and form a compound line. 

Prrrotevm.—Now that Petroleum has become such a 
pee yo pony et oy ey memes —fosbeal doapadhre' Bagh og 
found all over the — eo A all ee . Pe 
troleum ngs are in num near Havana, rising from 
hy Guanabacoa, and have been 
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There is in Texas, within 100 miles ‘from 
about a quarter of a mile in circum- 


that, at eden Satere Gay, Hi would be vale: 
Texas for the production of gas for their 


Menipian ALtiTUDE.—The science 
nautical astronomy has just received an acceptable addi- 
the shape of set of tables for ascertaining longitude 
meridian altitude, without the cid of ac 
this has never before been accomplished, but 
the system ( 
Saivety toaillind, atuee ¢0 tin vat oes wes 
speak might is way over the 
has hitherto been 
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child, comparativel, 
P mithoat ihe naB «ad the 
the i com oO master 
mariner—a . A book will, no doubt, be much 
sought after, forming, as it does, another ray of light in the, 
as yet, com y dark of na ats 
Journal. 


Tree Names rmx a Day.—A painful yet somewhat roman- 
tic incident has marred the happiness of a wed co’ 
" son of Sir Archer Denman Croft, on 
oT? ee of 
Liberal M. P. for . The very same 
died, very A 
us, the 
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Mr. Lucas, of Swansea) has placed th 
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menced between the pro and the anti crinoli 
bein cael in the majority. The 


crinoline. A struggle has com- 
~~ the former 
dressmakers will not let the 
w ng robes and over-crowded 

—- go out of fashion if they can help. it.—Morning 
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White to play and mate in 8 moves. 





SoLvuTION TO PROBLEM No, 837. 
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PROBLEM, No. 838.—By Herr J. Kohtz, of Carlsruhe. 
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GERMAN LIBDERERANZ OF NEW-YORKE. 


The annual grand fancy dress ball of this ee” ee take place’ 
at the Ai ot Music, on THURSDAY, Feb. 1 tions 

ou the largest scale are alread jing on, in order to render this 

ball the eclat of the season. ets, admitting one gentleman 

and one lady, $5, which can only be obtained of the members of 

the society, by way of introduction. Extra ladies’ tickets, $2 

each. The private boxes may now be secured by spplyin to the 

committee, at the hall of the Liederkranz Society, Nos. 31 and 33 

4th Street, new number. GEORGE go 





THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzicn Cosmetic RestTora- 
TIVE AND SaniTaRy. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 Pex Borr.e. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Canrs rer Bortz, 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
7% Cents PER BOTTLE. 
Gaocet off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
where. 
s If your a st has not these articles, TAKE wo 
pgr oruie, Det eed your order to « i 
VICTOR E. MAUGE 
29 115 Soins besnnt. 
Sole Agent for the Society. 
A *Co ” ** Cold,” or 
fray Throat, 


QO 1A, 

MEINE Lt allowed to progress, results in 
Bro allel @ serious Pulmonary and ‘Bronchial af- 

> ey fections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHSES 
Reach directly the affected and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and h they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the guns Brown’s BroncniaL Trocues which haye 
proved their efficacy. 

Among the many eminent Singers who use the “ Troches,” and 

ia the — terms of them, we would mention Miss Louisa 

'yne, Mr. Ains: , Acme and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London. “ 

A Branch House is ook in London for the sale of “‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,’’ which have been so justly celebrated through- 
out the a States nas the —— Provinces. oun value 
been prov: an experience of many years, and they are 
reosmmended’ and prescribed by medical men ana others ot 
eminence. Price 35 cts. per Box. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 

Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 

Lonpon Depor, 205, Hien Ho.zporn, W.C. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
















Offices, is Walt Serene, ew York 
Oapital and Surplus.....................2: $3,160,000 
Lossesalready paid...................c00e- 
eA ere 22298 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 


e- | assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
lemoiselle de Marescalchi, sister of the 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8S. and Canada. 


CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered, or vitiated Blood, you are 
sick all over. It may burst out in Pimples, or 
Sores, or in some active or it may merely 
keep you listl depressed, and good for nothing. 
But you cannot have good health while your blood 
is impure. AYsR’S ARILLA purges out these impurities 
and stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, restoring 
ig disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety 
of complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such as 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Erupti 
ples, ag yy 8t. fathens'e Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
‘etter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Cancer or Cancer- 
= ieee Diseases, such as Retention, Irre- 
n, ites, Sterility, also Syphiiis or Venereal 
er Complaints, and Heart Diseases. AYER’S 
SaRsaPaRILua, and see for yourself the 
which it cleanses the blood and cures these disord: 
late years the public have been misled b: es, 
to give a quart of Extract of Sarsa for one dol- 
. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they not 
only contain little, if any, but often no commtive pao. 
es whatever. Hence, bitter disappointment has followed the 
use of the various extracts of Sarsa, which flood the market, 
until the name i has become synonymous with imposition 
and cheat. Still we call this compound “ Sarsvparills,’’ and in- 
ees oer: a@ remedy as rescue the name from the 
load of obloquy which rests upon it., We think we have ground 
for belie’ it has virtues which are irresistible by the ordinary 
run of the it is intended to cure, We can only assure the 
sick. that we offer them the best alterative which we know how to 
prod and we have reason to believe, it is by far the most effec- 
tual sesiter of the blood yet discovered by any body. 
AYzEn’s CuzRry Ps AL is so uni iy known to surpass 
every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Co Influenza, 
Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consum , and for 
the relief Qopeumartins Patients in 
that it is less here to recount the evidence of its vir- 
Preaek aby Da dO. AYER & Co. Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
. Cc. , Low . 
all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine Sareea 
































JOSHPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 8; 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 

FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS 
THE UNITED STATES, — 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
“s Warchousze, 
@2 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
Hewey Owm, Agent 


MORSE’S PILLS. 
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